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SAFETY 


N tank and coal cars, signal towers, bridges... the most sturdy 
steel or iron needs protection. Air and moisture are their 
relentless foes. Unless kept away, they cause corrosion. 


This Rugged Coat Protects for Years 


There is no better way to safeguard structural metal from corro- 
sion than by using pure red lead. Red lead seals up metal with 
a tough, dense, protective coat that lasts for years...that keeps 
air and moisture away from the metal. Thus, with the unfailing 
protection afforded by 
red lead, the life of 
metal is prolonged. 
For more than a cen- 
tury, pure red lead has 
been the accepted paint 
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.. adds years to 
the Life of structural metal! 


for iron and steel. It is specified by leading engineers. It protects 
the armor of ships...the skeleton of skyscrapers...the sturdy steel 
of bridges, gas tanks and other metal structures, 


Paste and Liquid Red Lead 


For high-grade red-lead paint, Dutch Boy Red Lead has long been 
standard. Pure, fine and highly oxidized, it offers a measure of 
protection that no other pigment can give. 

Dutch Boy Red Lead comes in two forms—paste and liquid. 
The liquid (ready for the brush) is supplied in six different col- 
ors...the natural orange-red, two shades each of green and brown 
..-and black. The paste comes in orange-red, and can be shaded 
to dark colors. 

For information on any special painting problem, write our De- 
partment of Technical Paint Service, in care of our nearest branch. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue; St. Lenis, 
722 Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 2240-24th Street; Boston, National-Boston Lead 
Company, 800 Albany Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Company of Pa., 
316 Fourth Avenue; Philsdelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Company, Widener Building. 
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Should Day Coach 


HE passenger traffic situation shows no improve- 

ment. The chronic shrinkage continues and the 
question arises as to just how much further it can con- 
tinue without seriously embarrassing the railroads in 
their effort to give efficient freight service. So far only 
one concrete solution has-been actively put forward 
which holds out any promise of success—that is the 
reduction of the coach rate to a figure to meet more 
nearly that of highway competitors. All available evi- 
dence points to the conclusion that the chief motive for 
long distance travel by highway motor coach is econ- 
omy. The motor coaches are securing business from 
a class of travelers to whom a saving of approximately 
1% cents a mile may mean the difference between go- 
ing somewhere or staying at home. They have shown 
that a growing business exists at a rate of 2 cents a 
mile, while the railroads, speaking generally, have just 
as conclusively shown that at 3.6 cents a mile (for day 
coach service) they have nothing to look forward to but 
continuing losses. 


It is not a matter of sentiment or of the justice of 
present rates, but of commercial policy. The present 
tate or even a higher one could easily be defended from 
a standpoint of the true value of the service, but of 
what worth is a just rate if it is too high to bring in 
business? The rate charged for Pullman accommoda- 
tions, roughly 5 cents per mile all-inclusive, provides 
so much added comfort for its 114 cents excess over 
straight fare that most passengers to whom the saving 
of a few dollars is not important without question 
avail themselves of it in preference to the day coach 
rate. On the other hand, the passenger to whom the 
saving of a few dollars is important and who positively 
cannot afford Pullman travel, is frequently just as de- 
sirous of saving the spread of 1% cents a mile between 
straight railroad fare and the usual highway rate as he 
is to save the first 1%4 cents by foregoing Pullman 
luxury. 


An Alternative Plan 


This, anyhow, is the reasoning of those who advo- 
cate a reduction in the railroad rate for day coach pas- 
sengers. It is a radical plan. It cannot absolutely be 
guaranteed to work. It might involve some losses in 
gross revenue for a few railroads for the time being. 


Fares Be Reduced? 


On the other hand, it is the only specific plan which has 
yet been put forward which holds out any hope what- 
ever of meeting the present really desperate situation, 
and it does look promising. There is undoubtedly a 
large class of people who will travel if rates are low 
enough to be within their means, but who otherwise 
will have to stay at home. The steamship companies 
and the highway operators have proved this. There 
may be some who would prefer to maintain the exist- 
ing day coach rate in the modern de luxe equipment, 
and establish a new class of service, using older equip- 
ment, at a lower rate. This plan seems to offer the 
advantage of protecting to some extent the traffic now 
moving at 3.6 cents a mile, while making available a 
still lower rate to meet highway competition. To the 
best of our knowledge, however, this idea has no ac- 
tive protagonists, whereas that for an out-and-out re- 
duction in the day coach rate has. The proposal might, 
nevertheless, be considered along with that for a 
straight reduction, and as a possible alternative to the 
latter. 

Radical curative measures, even if they involve some 
element of danger, are justifiable in the case of a very 
sick patient. If the initiation of lower rates for day 
coach passengers should fail to bring the desired results, 
even then the loss of revenue would not be any more 
serious than that which will have to be faced anyhow 
within a very short time, if the present galloping con- 
sumption of passenger traffic by the highways continues. 
The proponents of the lower rate for day coach travel 
have advanced a most persuasive plan. It should not 
be discarded or permitted to lie dormant solely because 
of objections of those who have nothing to offer in its 
stead. 


Americans and Class Distinction 


A number of objections have been advanced. A 
favorite one is that the American people would never 
tolerate class distinction in travel. The answer is that 
they have it now in the Pullman and day coach rates. 
The proposed reduction in the latter would create no 
new class. Another answer might well be that the as- 
sertion is untrue. The steamship lines with their popu- 
lar tourist third class and the motor coach lines offer- 
ing a class of service inferior in speed and space to that 
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provided in modern railroad coaches have proved this 
popular belief to be without foundation in fact. 
Another objection has been a fear of the attitude of 
regulatory authorities and Congress. Would a lower 
rate for coach passengers endanger the present rate for 
Pullman service? What other complications might 
arise from a standpoint of regulation? These questions 
cannot, of course, be definitely answered in advance. 
Still, it seems reasonable to suppose that the railroads 
by adopting heroic measures to meet a serious situa- 
tion would certainly not lower their prestige in the 
eyes of the authorities. In any event, an intangible fear 
should not be allowed to stand as an obstacle in the way 
of a step otherwise obviously logical and even necessary. 


Sporadic Experiments Inconclusive 


The failure of a number of localized experiments in 
reduced rates to attract. large numbers of passengers 
has also been cited as an objection to the proposal for 
a general reduction. The results of most of these ex- 
periments, however, are far from conclusive. The 
general public does not readily read and commit to 
memory advertisements of specially reduced rates avail- 
able at specified times, to certain points, on certain dates 
and on certain trains. The prospective passenger knows 
that he can go to a motor coach terminal and be trans- 
ported to whatever destination he desires at about 2 
cents a mile. He is not going to make a trip to a rail- 
road station to inquire concerning what intricate ar- 
rangements have been made to provide him a low-cost 
ride. The low-rate passengers know they will get what 
they are looking for at a motor coach terminal. Until 
they can be equally sure that the railroads are offering 
just as good bargains regularly—not sporadically—in- 
ertia will continue to carry them to the highway ter- 
minals. 

The advocates of a reduction in rates for day coach 
travel have a most persuasive case. It cannot be fairly 
opposed by mere obstruction. 


Commendable Economy in 
Association Work 


T the stated meeting of the Signal Section, A. R. 

A., in Hot Springs, Ark., on September 9-11, it 
was announced that, as a measure of economy, the sec- 
tion would hereafter hold only one convention each year 
instead of two as heretofore. Until now the annual 
convention of this organization has been held in Chi- 
cago in March of each year, while a second or stated 
meeting has been held elsewhere early in September. 
In view of the decision to eliminate one of these meet- 
ings, the question of importance at this time is the fix- 
ing of the date and location for the one meeting next 
year. 
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For 20 years the annual or a stated meeting of the 
Signai Section or of its predecessor, the Railway Sig- 
naling Association, has been held in Chicago on Monday 
and Tuesday of the same week in which the American 
Railway Engineering Association holds its convention, 
the latter organization convening on Tuesday and con- 
tinuing for three days. During the same week the 
National Railway Appliances Association presents its 
exhibit of engineering and signaling equipment and ma- 
terials at the Coliseum. The fall meetings of the Sig- 
nal Section have, on the other hand, been held at such 
widely separated points as Los Angeles, Cal., Mackinac 
Island, Mich., Swampscott, Mass., and Hot Springs, 
Ark., at which time this organization has met alone 
and without an exhibit. 

The officers of the Signal Section are to be com- 
mended for recognizing the irend of the times and for 
their courage in undertaking the re-organization of the 
work of the association to enable it to be done at the 
one meeting each year. Prompted by this very evident 
seriousness of purpose, it goes without argument that 
they will give equal consideration to the problem oi 
determining which of the two meetings is to be aban- 
doned. In the consideration of this problem it would 
appear that the March meeting as now held has much 
to commend it. 

In the first place, the location, Chicago, is central, and 
it is the experience of most organizations that this ac- 
cessibility results in increased attendance. A large ma- 
jority of the members can travel from their homes to 
or from Chicago overnight, and comparatively few 
need lose more than half of a business day enroute. 
The value of this central location, from the standpoint 
of accessibility, is shown by the fact that the registra 
tion of railroad signal officers, including foremen and 
ranks above, at the meeting in Chicago last March 
was more than three times that of the recent meeting 
at Hot Springs, Ark. There is also an advantage in 


-meeting in the same city and in the same week with the 


A. R. E. A., because of the close relationship between 
many of the problems studied by the two organiza- 
tions. In fact it has been suggested on several occa- 
sions that these organizations could, with advantage, 
hold one or more sessions jointly during their con- 
ventions. . 

Another and not unimportant consideration is the 
time of the year in which the meeting is held. The 
success of the March meetings of the Signal Section 
and the A. R. E. A., has been due in no small part 
to the fact that construction activities in their respec- 
tive fields are at a low ebb at this season, making it 
possible for men to get away more readily than later 
in the year when field work is more actively under 
way. 


Consideration should also be given to the fact that 
the manufacturers have, during the last 20 years, built 
up through the National Railway Appliances Associa- 
tion, an efficient means of informing railroad signal 
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and engineering officers of the recent developments in 


apparatus and materials applicable to these fields. If 
the convention of the Signal Section is held elsewhere 
than in Chicago or at a time other than Engineering 
Week, only a small percentage of the 433 signal de- 
partment officers who attended the meeting last March 
will be able to visit the exhibits. Furthermore, be- 
cause of the interest of many engineering officers in 
signaling equipment, the manufacturers of much of 
this equipment will find it necessary to continue to 
participate in the March exhibits for the benefit of those 
engineering officers. These manufacturers will, there- 
fore, be put to the usual expense for the exhibits in 
March, and if the Signal Section meets at a later date 
or at some other location, they will also be confronted 
with the expense of representation thereat. The ob- 
jective of economy, therefore, which inspired the elimi- 
nation of the one meeting, can be best attained for both 
the Signal Section, A. R. A., and for the manu- 
facturers only if the meeting is held in Chicago during 
Engineering Week. 

The officers of the Signal Section will, of course, 
give all of these facts serious consideration in de- 
termining upon the date and location of the next con- 
vention, and it is to be expected that they will select 
that date and that location which will be conducive 
to the largest attendance and the greatest benefit to 
the members, with the minimum inroads on their time 
and expense. 


Eliminating a Waste 


T is not many years since operating officers were 

shocked at the suggestion that they give up a track 
on.a multiple-track line to the uninterrupted use of 
forces engaged in such operations as the relaying of 
rail, heavy reballasting, etc. This attitude still pre- 
vails on not a few roads today; yet the economy of the 
practice has been proved so- conclusively that on many 
other roads it is now the standard procedure. Further- 
more, on many of these roads the transportation offi- 
cers are today among the most ardent advocates of the 
plan because it enables the track forces to complete 
their work more quickly and thereby shorten the period 
of interference with train movéments. 

But the application of this principle is not confined 
to multiple main track lines, for the maintenance of way 
forces suffer serious delays elsewhere as well. On 
single-track lines, for instance, the solution is not so 
simple for it is obviously not possible to detour trains. 
Yet even here, a resourceful and sympathetic superin- 
tendent can do much to expedite the progress of the 
maintenance of way forces by bunching trains so that 
they can be moved through the working zone in fleets, 
even to the extent of permitting some delays to freight 
trains, especially where the crews will not run into over- 
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time. To some extent it is also possible frequently to 
set up or hold back certain trains so that they will pass 
through the area outside of working hours. 

Another point where maintenance gangs lose much 
time is in yards, particularly when working on ladder 
tracks. Here the operations are so nearly continuous 
that in many cases only a relatively small proportion 
of the track gang’s time is occupied in constructive 
work. Yet a sympathetic approach will frequently 
show a way in which the track may be released to the 
track men for a sufficient time to permit them to com- 
plete the work and go their way and thereby reduce 
the period of interference to the minimum. 


Funding Pension Plans 


OT only is it difficult to find ways and means of 

funding pension plans on the railways, but if and 
when they are funded, how can they be properly ad- 
ministered and safeguarded? The article by M. C. 
Bradley of the Boston & Maine, on a Joint Pension 
Fund on the Railroads, which appears elsewhere in 
this issue, wil! undoubtedly stir up a lively discussion, 
following as it does the article by J. C. Clark on Fund- 
ing Railroad Pension Plans in the Railway Age oi 
August 2, and the one by Hayes Robbins on Clearances 
Needed in Railroad Pension Financing in the Railway 
Age of September 6. Mr. Bradley is one of a consid- 
erable number of railroad officers who have been ear- 
nestly and assiduously seeking to find some way in which 
railway pensions can be placed on a more sound and 


stable basis. ‘ 


1920 and 1930—A Contrast 


OST persons will be surprised to learn that the 

volume of freight business being handled by the 
railways in 1930-is almost exactly the same as it was 
in 1920. This seems surprising because the year 1920, 
in which the railways were returned to private opera- 
tion, is remembered as one of great business activity, 
while 1930 is one. of depression. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that thére is a difference of a decade 
between the two yeafs, and that in a country such as the 
United States great fhanges occur in ten years. A$ 
a matter of fact, 193Qis the first year in the entire his- 
tory of the railroads of the United States when their 


‘freight business was asi small as it was ten years before, 


The last year of seriols depression was 1921, and inl 
that year their freight-business was almost 22 per cent 
greater than it was ten years before. 

While the volume of freight business being handled 
by rail in 1930 is about the same as it was in 1920, there 
is an extremely striking difference between the way in 
which it was handled in 1920 and is being handled now. 
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The facilities of the railways in 1920 were wholly in- 
adequate to the demands of traffic, and the average 
daily car shortage reported was 81,592. On the other 
hand, thus far in 1930 there has been no car shortage 
whatever. In fact, in the ten months from October 31, 
1929, to August 31, 1930, the railways furnished to 
every shipper every car that he wanted when he wanted 
it. In respect to the furnishing of cars to shippers 
during this period their service was 100 per cent per- 
fect, and throughout this year they have had constantly 
a car surplus ranging from 374,000 to 479,000 cars. 
When it is considered that the volume of traffic thus 
far handled has been about the same as in 1920, but 
that in 1920 car shortages averaged the largest in any 
year in history, while in 1930 the railways have 
promptly furnished the shippers 100 per cent of the 
cars for which they have asked, it becomes worth while 
considering what has caused this revolutionary change 
in freight service. Since 1920 the investment in rail- 
way properties has increased about six billion dollars. 
There are actually about 40,000 less freight cars than 
in 1920, but the average hourly speed of freight trains 
has been increased from 10.3 miles to 13.7 miles, or 
33 per cent, while the average distance traveled by each 
freight car daily has been increased from 23 to 29 
miles, or 25 per cent. The Class I railways owned 2,- 
277,464 freight cars at the end of 1929. An increase 
of 25 per cent in the efficiency of utilization of this 
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many cars would be equivalent to the provision of about 
570,000 additional cars. The increase in 1930 over 
1920 in the average miles traveled daily by each car 
has been just about 25 per cent, and therefore fully 
explains how the railways have been able to handle 
this year, with a slightly smaller number of cars than 
in 1920 and with a car surplus averaging about 450,000 
cars, a volume of traffic which so over-taxed them in 
1920 as to cause an average car shortage of about 80,- 
000 cars. 

The explanation of the increased service rendered 
with each car is to be found in the improvements that 
have been made in all parts of the railway plant and 
also in operating methods. The freight car is being 
better utilized both because it has been improved, and 
because all the means of utilizing it have also been im- 
proved. 

The year 1920 was one of active gener2] business, 
and the traffic available was so large that the railways, 
with the facilities they then had, were wholly unable 
to handle it satisfactorily. The year 1930 is one of de- 
pression, but, a decade having passed, freight business 
is as large as in 1920, and the railways are able to 
handle it and maintain a car surplus equivalent to about 
20 per cent of all the cars on their lines. The extent 
to which railway properties have been improved and 
their capacity enlarged during the last decade could 
hardly be better illustrated than by such facts. 
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Paul & Pacific’s “Olympian” 
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The Locomotive of Tomorrow 


Substantially higher speeds, boiler pressures and sustained 
power predicted at Traveling Engineers’ symposium 


N impressive array of engineering and executive talent inter- 
ested in railway motive power gathered for the symposium 
on “The Locomotive of Tomorrow,” held during the second 

day of the Traveling Engineers’ Association convention at Chicago, 
September 23 to 26, inclusive, as reported elsewhere in this issue. 
Both the builders and the users of locomotives were represented, and 
it is significant that, out of a total of ten speakers, six forecast sub- 
stantially higher speeds (up to 100 m.p.h.) as practicable and essential 
if the railways are to meet successfully the challenge of highway and 
air competition. Three speakers emphasized the trend toward higher 
boiler pressures which in the upper ranges means getting away from 
the conventional firetube boiler. The economic advantages of electric 
locomotives and internal-combustion equipment for use in territories 
of unusually great traffic density, heavy grades, tunnels, certain 
branch line work and switching in industrial areas were admitted, but 
it was prophesied that improvements in the steam locomotive in the 
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next ten years, for example, will make it increasingly 
hard to beat as a motive power unit in the service of 
the railways and the public. 

Prior to the formal opening of the meeting, which 
was presided over by Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the 
Railway Age, a communication was read from R. H. 
Aishton, president, American Railway Association, who 
said that he has no crystal sphere in which to view 
the locomotive of the future, but that it will be the 
result of a competitive struggle, with the prize awarded 
to that design which affords the greatest power, speed, 
economy and dependability with safety. Mr. Dunn 
then addressed the association briefly, saying that the 
introduction of the steam locomotive inaugurated a 
revolution in transportation and ‘that the development 
of this form of motive power to its present state of 
effectiveness has been perhaps the greatest single factor 
in American industrial progress. For this progress, 
he said, due credit must be given to the initiative, 
courage and engineering skill of the locomotive builders 
and auxiliary-equipment manufacturers. 

George Houston, president, Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, delivered a prepared address, one of the most 
important points of which was the contention that 
American locomotives, in general, are maintained and 
given a service life far beyond the point of true econ- 
omy. He said that if $50,000,000, more or less, taken 
from the maintenance account annually, were applied 
through increased depreciation accruals or retirement 
charges to the purchase of new power, the result would 
be a substantial net reduction in maintenance and op- 
erating costs coupled with a marked improvement in 
train operation and strengthening the position of the 
railroad to meet the competition and motive power 
needs of tomorrow. 

W. C. Dickermann, president, American Locomotive 
Company, said that no limit has been set’ to the 
eventual capacity of the steam locomotive and that the 
only thing that can be predicted with accuracy about 
it is the gage of track, which has already been stand- 
ardized. Mr. Dickermann pointed out certain im- 
portant trends in locomotive design, particularly the 
use of higher pressures, and described some of the 
experimental steam locomotives now being constructed 
in this country and abroad with working pressures of 
850 Ib. per sq. in., and over. He also commented on 
the possibility of Diesel, steam turbine and unatlow 
engines, poppet valves, variable exhaust nozzles, fan 
draft and many other details of interest. 

W. E. Woodard, vice-president, Lima Locomotive 
Works, Inc., emphasized the necessity of adequate 
sustained power-generating capacity in locomotives, in 
order that the rest of the railway plant, including the 
right of way, tracks, bridges, terminals, signals and 
all of the vast railway properties, may give the most ef- 
fective service in producing transportation. 

Following the three locomotive builders, T. W. 
Demarest, general superintendent of motive power, 
Pennsylvania, Western Region, said that future motive 


power must meet the increased speed requirements and. . 


An Adequate 


that schedule speeds of 90 m.p.h. with 1,000-ton pas- 
senger trains, and 60. m.p.h.. with .5,000-ton freight 


trains, are not beyond the bounds of practicability.. 


Mr. Demarest referred to electric locomotives, Diesel 
locomotives and other types of motive power and pre- 


dicted that the locomotive of the future will be not. 


any one of these to the exclusion of the others, but 
each will be used in the particular field for which it 
is best adapted. 

Silas Zwight, general mechanical superintendent, 
Northern Pacific, presented a paper which was read 
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by G. F. Endicott, mechanical engineer, describing the 
recent changes and improvements in Northern Pacific 
locomotives. He said that locomotives are now about 
five times as large and powerful as when he first 
entered the service of the Northern Pacific in 1888. 
He paid a tribute to the superheater, feedwater heater, 
thermic syphon, exhaust feedwater heater and stoker, 
maintaining that these locomotive appliances have 
played no small part in the development of the locomo- 
tive to its present state of efficiency. Mr. Zwight re- 
ferred to the opening of the Rosebud strip mine in 
Montana and the success of the Northern Pacific in 
developing a locomotive design and grates for the 
burning of this lignite coal, which presented some un- 
usual problems, owing to its light weight, high moisture 
content and low unit heating value. He described the 
progress with an experimental spark arrestor and a 
cinder return system on the Northern Pacific, and 
closed his paper with the prediction that the steam 
locomotive will not be supplanted for years to come, 
its particular development, as in the past, being guided 
by the driving force of necessity. 

M. Macias, assistant general superintendent of trans- 
portation, Mexican National Railways, described the 
present motive power, both standard and narrow gage, 


-in Mexico, and stated that, should conditions require 


more unit power capacity, the first requirement will 
be for the construction of heavier roadway and track 
and stronger bridges. Mr. Macias mentioned the com- 
petition which the Mexican railways encounter from 
highway and air transport, the conditions attendant 
upon this competition evidently being similar to those 
encountered in the United States. 

Following the three railroad representatives, S. G. 
Down, vice-president, Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany, pointed out how the air brake has contributed 
indirectly to the efficiency of the modern locomotive 
and described the detailed improvements now under 
way and in prospect which will be available for the 
motive power of tomorrow. G. L. Bourne, chairman, 
The Superheater Company, presented a paper, read by 
R. M. Ostermann, vice-president, in which he pre- 
dicted a marked reduction in the amount of steam ancl 
fuel used per indicated horsepower-hour, coupled with 
a marked increase in the horsepower capacity at speeds. 
Increased steam pressures and higher degrees of super- 
heat will be important contributing factors, in the 
opinion of Mr. Bourne. John E. Muhlfeld, consulting 
engineer, New York, paid a tribute to the steam loco- 
motive which, while still an infant, is remarkably well 
adapted to the requirements of rail service because of 
its direct drive, flexibility as regards both power and 
speed, and its relative simplicity and cheapness. Mr. 
Muhlfeld also predicted increased boiler pressures, 
power capacity and operating speeds. Abstracts and 
excerpts from the papers presented in the symposium, 
“The Locomotive of Tomorrow,” will appear in this 
and subsequent issues of the Railway Age. 


Replacement Program 


By George H. Houston 
President, The Baldwin Locomotive Works 


The motive power of tomorrow is going to be the 
motive power of today modified one step at a time by 
further development and improvement. Can we not 
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get the most of what tomorrow holds for us by pre- 
paring to use effectively the best of what we have 
available today? 

I fully appreciate the work of the technician and his 
forward looking program for tomorrow’s development, 
but as I study the motive power situation of today in 
the United States I am continually struck by the fact 
that to a large extent we are still using the motive 
power of yesterday and of the day before, and in some 
instances even that of the week before last, and are 
not obtaining in our actual operations much benefit, 
through the use of modern motive power, of the tech- 
nical development already accomplished and available 
for our use. Out of a totai inventory of 61,000 loco- 
motives on the public service railroads of the United 
States on December 31, 1929, only 12,812 (or 21 per 
cent) have been built and put into use during the 
preceding ten years, 79 per cent having been procured 
prior to 1920. In 1924, 28 per cent of the correspond- 
ing inventory had been added during the preceding ten 
years; in 1919, 39 per cent; and in 1914, 54 per cent. 
What will be the effect on the motive power inventory 
of tomorrow of this continuing diminution of modern 
motive power, of this slowing up of the application of. 
new development to the actual work of transportation ? 

If you believe that tomorrow holds some strange and 
new solution by which great and unparalleled progress 
will suddenly be accomplished, then a complete re- 
newal of the motive power inventory of the country 
would be desirable immediately after the introduction 
of such new developments; and the retention of obso- 
lete and antiquated equipment, awaiting such a solution, 
would be justified. I do not see this millenium just 
around the corner of tomorrow however, but rather a 
continued and labored progress in which each year 
marks a step, and only a step, ahead. In the aggre- 
gate these steps go onward with remarkable speed and 
constitute a very creditable progress; but in themselves 
each is only a short advance. The railroads cannot 
obtain the best motive power economy without a re- 
placement of old units with new at a rate that will 
permit the application of these improvements in the 
art to actual operations within a reasonable time after 
their development and perfection. Renewals at the 
rate of two per cent or two and one-half per cent per 
year, the average rate of replacement of the past ten 
years, do not give this opportunity. 


Three Methods of Improvement 


As I see the situation, there are three principal 
channels through which motive power improvements 


may be made effective in lowering the operating costs 
of railroads—namely : 


Improved train operation—including increased size of trains, 
increased speed of transport, and improved reliability of 
service. 

Improved locomotive. operation—including reduced manual 
effort. of engineers and firemen, reduced roundhouse serv- 
icing, and more economical use of fucl, water and lubri- 
cants. 

Reduced cost of repairs and replacement. 


Has not the progress of design during the past ten 
years affected each of these fields of endeavor suffi- 
ciently to warrant the more rapid application to the 
work of the railroads of new motive power embodying 
these improvements? Will not the operating economy 
of the railroads in the immediate future be seriously 
handicapped by the lack of a larger proportion of the 
best of modern equipment now available? Should the 
railroads continue to fix up and rebuild their obsolete 
motive power and wait for the ultimate and perfect 
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locomotive to be produced and put to work with no 
further fear that it, in its turn, will become outworn 
and unsuitable for its task? 

These are the questions at present facing the motive- 
power engineer and the railroad executive in determin- 
ing his motive-power policy of today and consequently 
his motive-power inventory of tomorrow—that is, the 
locomotives that will be available to do the work of 
actually hauling the trains of tomorrow, and not the 
device conceived upon the drawing board and in the 
mind of the inventor of tomorrow, that may be the 
locomotive of the day after tomorrow and again may 
be mercly another of that long list of mistakes upon 
which the accomplishments of today have been so 
painstakingly built. 

Train operation as I have defined it, where affected 
by motive power, can only be improved by the use of 
motive power more effectively adjusted to the needs 
of the individual service in question than the equipment 
now in use. New service demands are continually 
arising in which existing motive power, no matter how 
well fitted originally to the then existing requirements, 
is entirely unsuited to render the service now required. 
The motive power designed for efficient and economical 
hauling of freight trains of the slow, dragging type is 
entirely unsuited for handling present high-speed serv- 
ice. This is not the fault of the existing locomotives 
built fifteen, ten or even five years ago, for these units 
were not designed for such purpose; but, rather, is 
due to the change in the type of service to be rendered, 
a change which if foreseen would, no doubt, have 
prompted the earlier using up and discarding of much 
cbsolete equipment now in use. 

Are changes in the character of service at an end 
and will new equipment now being installed continue 
thereafter always to be as useful as it is today? I 
doubt it, but on the contrary I believe that this equip- 


ment must be used as continuously as possible, the 
good gotten out of it in a relatively short life, and in 


its turn it must be discarded for the 
veloped to satisfy the new need. 


Locomotive operating economy, as I have defined it, 


new device de- 


-has been making slow but continual progress during 


the past twenty years and improvement is continuing 
today as rapidly as at any time during this period, 
will be shown by a comparison of the best construction 


of today and that of ten or twenty years ago. 


The greatest progress made during the past decade 
has been in the mechanical construction of the locomo- 
tive, that is, in the convenience, comfort and reliability 
of operation and in the quality and character of the 
materials used: The integrating of many separate 
parts into one steel casting, particularly the locomotive 
hed, has contributed to simplicity of construction and 
low repair expense. The one-piece cast steel frame 
and water bottom now used in tenders has aided in 
making practical tenders of 22,000 gallons capacity and 
larger, as compared with a capacity of 10,000 gallons 
common in 1919, permitting longer continuous runs 
and fewer water stations to be built and maintained. 
Modern metallurgy is providing constant and specific 
improvement in boiler plate, forgings; tires, wheels, 
bearings and many other parts, and finally, the roller 
bearing promises to reduce substantially the problem 
of locomotive lubrication. 

The cost of operating the locomotives of the Class I 
roads of the country—including fuel, lubrication,. oper- 
ating labor and roundhouse service, but excluding re- 
pairs, depreciation accruals, and retirement charges— 
reached in 1928 the verv great sum of $847,000,000 


per annum and is of sufficient importance by itself, to 
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warrant every possible effort toward its reduction. The 
items in this total are shown in the table. 


Locomotive Operating Expenses—Class I Roads—Year 1928 


PUG Ad GISSETIG HOWE... .ccccs. coccvccve $305,000,000 
DM) Sead eeaauas cob. das adit meee eae Beene 323,000,000 
Enginehouse expense..........ceeceececes 104,000,000 

RR ee ee ee er eer eee ee 25,000,000 
Maintenance of fuel and water stations.... 15,000,000 
DY et iee cide eas meeenevoese 8,000,000 
re eee 7,000,000 


UD scireaiaiabickserkentannsdenied $847,000 000 
Are the locomotives of the country now being oper- 
ated at the lowest possible cost as measured by the best 
results that could be obtained with the best of modern 
engineering and construction? What is the oppor- 
tunity for reduction in these operating charges by the 
replacement of old equipment by new? 


Reduced Purchase of New Power in Past Decade 


In the decade ending 1919 purchases of new locomo- 
tives by Class I railroads aggregated 27,184 units, and 
retirements of old locomotives 16,426 units, resulting in 
an inventory increase of about nineteen per cent., and 
an increase in tractive force of about fifty-nine per cent. 

In the succeeding decade purchases aggregated 12,812 
units and retirements 20,765 units, resulting in a reduc- 
tion in inventory of eleven per cent with, however, a net 
increase of tractive force for the period of about ten per 
cent. 

We do not have either the horse power or tractive 
force of the locomotives purchased or retired during 
these periods, but we do know that the average locomo- 
tive purchased during the first decade weighed about 
126 tons without tender, so that the total units purchased 
weighed about 3,425,000 tons; and that during the sec- 
ond decade the average locomotive purchased weighed 
about 159 tons, without tender, or a total weight of pur- 
chases of about 2,034,000 tons. The tractive force per 
pound of weight did not change materially although the 
horse power per pound of weight was substantially in- 
creased. Measured in dollar value the cost of input 
was about the same in each period, aggregating about 
$686,000,000 for each. These figures indicate the rapid 
growth of the motive power inventory and the rapid in- 
put of new motive power in the first period as com- 
pared with the practically stationary condition of the 
inventory together with the reduced input of new equip- 
ment during the second period. 

Revenue ton miles of freight hauled in the second of 
the two decades were 28 per cent greater than in the first, 
and passenger car miles were 12 per cent greater, show- 
ing an estimated growth of about 25 per cent in the com- 
posite work performed. 

During the first of these periods, locomotive repair 
expense totalled $2,320,000,000 and depreciation accruals 
and retirement charges aggregated $224,000,000, or a 
total cost of maintaining the motive power inventory, in- 
cluding its replacement, of $2,544,000,000, or about 
$254,000,000 per year. 

During the second decade, repairs were $4,699,000,000 
and depreciation accruals and retirement charges were 
$533,000,000, or a total cost of maintaining the motive 
power inventory, including its replacement, of $5,232,- 
000,000, or about $523,000,000 per year. 

These expenditures in the second decade increased 106 
per cent over those of the first decade. This compares 
with a decrease of 11 per cent in the number and an in- 
crease of 10 per cent in the tractive force of all locomo- 
tives existing at the end of 1929 as compared with 1919. 
It also compares with an increase of 25 per cent in the 
work performed. What is the cause of this great increase 
in the cost of keeping this motive power inventory at 
work, and by what means can this expenditure be re- 
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duced? Increases in cost of labor and material account 
for a portion, but not so much as might at first be as- 
sumed, as the first decade included the war years with all 
their high costs and operating inefficiencies. 

It is self evident, but susceptible to proof in the case 
of any individual railroad, that character of service being 
the same, maintenance is at the minimum with new equip- 
ment and increases with the age of the equipment, in- 
cluding, of course, the cost of major repairs and rebuild- 
ing and the interest thereon until absorbed into operating 
costs. Consider the spread in cost of maintenance per 
unit of effective work done, between a modern high-speed 
locomotive and one twenty years of age trying to do the 
same task. I am confident that investigation on any road 
will show the average maintenance on old locomotives, 
Say twenty years or more in use, is so much greater per 
unit of work performed as compared with the average 
for locomotives of five years or less in age, that if saved 
by the junking of the old, it would go a long way in the 
succeeding five years toward paying for replacements. 


The Effective Life of Mechanical Equipment 


There is a length of life beyond which it is not eco- 
nomical to maintain any piece of mechanical equipment. 
The more rapid to change in the character of service to 
be rendered, the more rapid the change in design by 
which operating economies are effected in new equip- 
ment as compared with existing equipment, the greater 
will be the obsolescence experienced and the shorter the 
life that should be permitted. Well made mechanical 
equipment effectively maintained will never wear out; 
therefore the physical life of such equipment cannot be 
made the measure of its useful life, but its practical 
obsolescence must be deliberately determined and its 
replacement effected in the same way as any other 
operating policy is carried out. This lesson of avoid- 
ance of obsolescence by shortening life and thereby 
lowering maintenance charges has been learned 
and applied by nearly every user of mechanical 
equipment in this country and it is of the very essence 
of American progress in the mechanical arts. 

I contend that the lengthening of life that has been 
permitted in the motive power of American railroads 
since 1914 goes far beyond the point of true economy ; 
and that if such motive power were junked much earlier 
and the maintenance expense thus saved were applied to 
renewals, a great improvement would result: 

1—In the availability of the whole inventory to render the 

required service. 

2.—In the operating economy of the individual locomotive. 

3.—In the cost of maintaining fewer, newer and better-built 

units. 

4—In the annual overall cost of motive power to the rail- 

roads, including capital charges, interest and operating 
expenses. 

Put concretely, if $50,000,000 per annum more or less 
were taken from the maintenance account by’ earlier 
junking of old equipment, instead of continuing 
its maintenance long past its useful life, and 
were applied through increased depreciation ac- 
cruals or retirement charges to the purchase of 
new motive power, it would result in a _ substan- 
tial net reduction in the overall cost of operating the 
motive power of the country and would provide such an 
improvement in train operation that the railroads would 
be substantially ahead on the whole equation and in addi- 
tion would be more effectively preparing their motive 
power inventory for tomorrow’s needs. 

As opportunity has arisen from time to time, I have 
discussed this situation with railroad executives, operat- 
ing officers and motive power engineers and almost with- 
out exception they have acknowledged the facts but have 
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pleaded inability to finance the turn over, or to get the 
support of the directing forces of their companies. My 
answer is that little new financing is needed, but rather 
an adjustment between maintenance expenditures on the 
one hand, and depreciation accruals and retirement 
charges on the other. Reduce maintenance by junking 
that which is no longer fitted to its work and use the 
money thus saved to buy new equipment; and after it is 
bought apply the further savings in maintenance and 
operating costs as between the old equipment and the new 
to buy more new equipment—and you will find your 
equipment quickly paid for, your motive-power inventory 
vastly improved and your overall cost of motive power 
reduced. 


Greater Unit Power 
Capacity Required 


By W. E. Wooparp 


Vice-President, Lima Locomotive Works, Incorporated 


Boiled down to the simplest terms, the railway man’s 
job is the application of power to the transportation 
of passengers and freight. The entire railway plant— 
right-of-way, tracks, bridges, terminals, signals, all the 
vast railway property—is designed and developed for 
the purpose of properly applying power to the move- 
ment of trains. All these elements are necessary to 
railway operation; they can improve or impair the 
way power is applied to train movement. But the 
locomotive is the active factor in the picture, because 
it is the power-producing element. 

So far at least, except for special operating conditions, 
the steam locomotive affords the best and cheapest way 
of transforming the heat in coal or oil into drawbar 
pull and speed. Power is the measure of the rate at 
which drawbar pull is produced and hence its vital 
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bearing upon transportation. Power output in this sense 
of the word (as the measure of pull and speed) has 
shown a remarkable increase in the past few years. 
Unfortunately, we cannot directly measure the power 
output of the railways as applied to transportation in 
the way the power output of a central generating station 
is measured. However, certain operating data gives a 
close approximation of the relative amounts of power 
output produced by the railways in the past few years. 
Moreover, this data shows the value of considering the 
power-producing capacity of locomotives in analyzing 
railway statistics. 

One of the charts gives an approximation of the rate 
of increase in power production by freight-locomotive 
units in the years 1923 to 1929, inclusive. During these 
years there was an increase in freight tonnage and 
revenue of about five per cent. The number of service- 
able freight locomotives decreased. The number of 
freight-carrying cars slightly decreased and the average 
loading per car remained about stationary. There is 
only one way that fewer serviceable locomotives could 
transport more freight tonnage in practically the same 
number of cars, each car with slightly less average load; 
it is a mathematical problem—larger trains moved faster. 
And this is exactly what happened. The gross ton-miles 
per train-hour over this period increased 46% per cent. 
Better utilization of equipment, both cars and locomo- 
tives, and improved train movement played a part in 
thus increasing the rate at which transportation was 
conducted, but analysis of individual operations indicates 
clearly that the increase in power production (actually 
hauling heavier trains faster) was a major element in 
the result. 


Locomotive Output Proportional 
to Power-Producing Capacity 


The gross ton-miles per hour output of a locomotive 
or class of locomotives will be proportional to the power- 
producing capacity of the unit or units involved. That 
is, if we put into service on a certain division a group 
of locomotives having a power-producing capacity of 
3,700 hp. and over a term of months compare their . 
performance with another group having say 2,800 hp. 
capacity, then the first group will return in regular 
service at least 32 per cent more gross ton-miles per 
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train-hour. This is the percentage of increase in the 
horsepower capacity. 

As proof of this statement, another chart shows data 
covering eight months operation on a division of a cer- 
tain railroad compared with a similar period one year 
previous. These figures reflect normal operating con- 
ditions over a series of months and are not the result 
of a single test ruin or a series of test runs. However, 
the normal operating results have been checked by many 
test and dynamometer car runs. 

In 1923 to 1929, inclusive, the gross freight revenue 
of Class I roads increased about five per cent. In the 
same period the gross ton-miles per train-hour increased 
46% per cent. But net freight. revenue increased 5314 
per cent. This was accompanied by a decrease in 
freight-locomotive fuel and freight-locomotive mainten- 
ance. While this increase in net cannot be definitely 
and directly attributed by analysis of figures to the 
increase im locomotive power production, comparison of 
lata on individual divisions like that referred to above 
leaves no question but that increased locomotive power 
production played a part in the result. 

What is the bearing of all this data upon future 
locomotive construction? All developments and im- 
provements must be largely predicated upon study and 
analysis of present and past operation. The figures 
presented clearly indicate that higher power production 
per locomotive unit has played a vital part in speeding 
up transportation and, at the same time, hes been at 
least partly responsible for increasing the net revenue. 
Studies on individual railroads indicate that it is pos- 
sible to speed up transportation or increase gross ton- 
miles per train-hour directly in proportion to the increase 
in horsepower capacity of the locomotive units. Only 
about 10 per cent of the locomotives of the country 
are of the modern high-power capacity types. Hence 
it follows that the logical line of future locomotive de- 
velopment is to design and produce locomotive units 
having the maximum possible power output within the 
limits of weights and clearances permitted by existing 
right-of-way and structures. 


A Thousand Horsepower per Driving 
Axle Not the Limit 


Much has already been accomplished in this direction. 
23 shown by a comparison of a typical freight locomotive 
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of 1923, which had a power output of about 600 hp. 
per driving axle, with a modern super-power locomotive 
having a horsepower output per driving axle of almost 
1,000. But we have not reached the limit of progress 
in this direction by any means. As the power output 
needs of the railways continue to increase, and as they 
realize more and more the importance of getting all 
the power possible out of each locomotive unit, further 
advances will be made by careful designing, co-ordination 
of various elements of locomotive design, and the proper 
proportioning of locomotive parts. The introduction of 
larger numbers of modern high-powered locomotives will 
unquestionably raise the rate of transportation far above 
that now prevailing and effect further reductions in fuel 
and maintenance, as more and more of these high-pow- 
ered efficient units are substituted for the older, less 
powerful and wasteful locomotives. However, this 
progress is not limited by present locomotive designs, as 
the limit in power production per driving axle has not 
been reached. My vision of the steam locomotive of the 
future is one in which we will attain from 1,200 to 
1.400 hp. output per driving axle, resulting in still fur- 
ther economies in fuel per unit of work and in main- 
tenance. Such locomotives will be capable of at least 
5,000 hp. output for four coupled axles and possibly 
6,000 to 6,500 hp. output for five coupled axles. They 
will have more carrying axles to support the boiler and 
firebox needed to generate this great power. Such 
progress is strictly in line with the evident trend of 
transportation needs. 

At the opening of this paper attention was drawn to 
the relation of the locomotive, the power-producing 
factor, to the transportation plant as a whole. A rough 
analogy is the relation between the boilers and generators 
of a central power plant to the entire power company’s 
system of buildings, transmission lines, substations. 


transformers, and distributing lines by which it is pos- 


sible to apply the power generated in the central station 
to the various uses of the consumers. All are necessary 
factors, but the boilers and generators are the vital, 
active element. So in the railway plant, terminals, right- 
of-way, bridges, tunnels, signals, shops are necessary 
for the purpose of applying the power generated in the 
locomotive units to the purposes of transportation. 
It is just as pertinent for the general manager of a 
railroad to survey the power capacity of his locomotives 
as for a similar officer of a power company to look 
into the capacity of his boilers and generators. 


Individual Locomotive Capacity Governs 
‘ Transportation Earnings 


At present the value of Class I railway property is 
about twenty-five billion dollars. The best estimates 
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place the value of the locomotives between 10 per cent 
and 15 per cent of the total—nearer 10 per cent than 
15 per cent—three billion dollars is a fair figure. All 
the elements represented in the investment contribute 
in returning net revenue from gross, but the rate at which 
locomotive units generate power sets a limit upon the 
earning power of the transportation plant. 

The locomotive of tomorrow will be a machine of 
increased power. The design should be considered with 
special reference to power-generating capacity and the 
efficiency with which the increased power can be pro- 
duced. Its price should be considered on the power 
basis, just the same as the generators and boilers of a 
central power station. Although the investment in 
power-producing units represents only about 10 to 15 
per cent of the total investment, that part of the invest- 
ment is a most vital element and only by securing loco- 
motive units having the maximum power-producing 
capacity obtainable within the physical limits of the rail- 
road can the maximum net revenue be returned upon 
the whole investment. 


Steam Locomotive Ethciency 
and Capacity Increasing 


By W. C. Dickerman 


President, American Locomotive Company 


At no time in the history of the steam locomotive has 
there ever been the effort that is being put forth today 
to improve its efficiency and capacity. The past ten years 
have contributed many drastic changes in design, some 
basic in principle, and even during the last five years still 
more advanced thought has been applied. Steam loco- 
motive designers have been well aware of the encroach- 
ment of the electric and oil electric power units, and 
while the capacity of the steam locomotive was thought to 
have been fully reached, even ten or fifteen yeats ago, no 
limit has now been set as the eventual. Existing clear- 
ances, weight and other limitations govern the conditions 
on a given railroad, but even these conditions change in 
time. The capacity of the fireman is no longer a factor, 
as we have stokers capable of delivering more coal per 
hour than we yet need. 

Not until the past twenty years has there been a suffi- 
cient demand for fuel economy to warrant radical 
changes in design, and this demand is being more strongly 
voiced as time goes on. Today, the steam locomotive must 
be highly efficient in the use of fuel; capable of high sus- 
tained horsepower ; reliable in operation; reasonably low 
in maintenance costs and available for continuous serv- 
ice over long periods of time. 

Quite recently, one of our large eastern roads pur- 
chased some heavy freight locomotives having the same 
theoretical tractive force and about the same wheel load- 
ing as locomotives then in service, but built about 12 
years perviously. These locomotives were modern in 
every respect and boiler capacity was one feature of the 
design that was not overlooked. The new locomotives 
proved themselves able to increase train loads by 17 per 
cent, speed between terminals by 34 per cent, and de- 
creased the amount of fuel used per 1000 gross ton-miles 
by 32 per cent. With such economies available in the lo- 
comotive of today, there should be no hesitancy on the 
part of railroad managers to avail themselves of these op- 
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portunities of making large reductions in their costs. 
Locomotive builders are prepared to discuss with the rail- 
roads means of financing the purchases of efficient mod- 
ern locomotives without undue capital expenditure upon 
the part of the railroad. 

We cannot predict with accuracy what may be the loco- 
motive of tomorrow. One would be courageous to guar- 
antee anything other than the gage of track, which has 
already been standardized, and to which all designs must 
conform. We can, however, point out, with reasonable 
confidence, certain trends which give promise of greater 
things. On the basis of fuel economy, it is likely that we 
will be facing boiler pressures considerably higher than 
those now in use in this country. 

Several locomotives have been constructed abroad with 
working pressures of approximately 850 lb. per sq. in., 
and, recently,.one has been completed with a pressure of 
1700 Ib. per sq. in. One of these 850 Ib. pressure locomo- 
tives has been in service sufficiently long to indicate very 
high economy in the use of fuel, no excessive mainte- 
nance and, at the same time, no difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in handling water of the grade usually sup- 
plied to locomotives of lower pressures. The results 
obtained from this locomotive have been so promising 
that we are now building an experimental locomotive with 
a working pressure of 850 lb. per sq. in., the design in- 
corporating a water-tube firebox. We anticipate that this 
development will represent decided progress in the art. 
A similar design of locomotive is also being constructed 
in Canada. 

What pressures will eventually be found desirable is 
somewhat in question. Certainly, the higher pressure will 
give the greater economy in the use of fuel, but it also 
presents complications in design and additional cost, as 
compared with the conventional type. The question of 
boiler maintenance has yet to be considered carefully, as 
well as the effect of certain water conditions on the par- 
ticular design involved. As far as safety is concerned, a 
proper design of high-pressure boiler will involve no 
greater risk than the lower-pressure boilers in use today. 

Whatever may be developed in the future in a radically 
different design of steam locomotive will take some time 
to prove out. The question of fuel economy, due to ex- 
tremely high pressures, will have to be matched up 
against first cost, maintenance and availability. We fail 
to see the reason for any hesitancy on the part of rail- 
road management to accept the locomotive that can be 
offered them today after a thorough study of conditions. 
Pioneering in design should, however, continue since the 
rewards are so great. 


A Few.Comments on Current Developments 


It is likely that coal will be the main fuel supply for 
locomotives in this country for some time to come. Oil 
will continue to be used where the natural supply in a 
definite location warrants it. Experimental powdered coal 
locomotives in service both in this country and abroad in- 
dicate that in the future this method of burning fuel may 
be used to a considerable extent, making possible the 
utilization of some of our lower grades of bituminous 
and lignite coals that are now difficut to use economically 
and safely. 

The turbine locomotive, of which a few have been 
built abroad, has shown no marked advantage over the 
reciprocating engine, excepting when used condensing, 
and then the question of additional cost, complication and 
maintenance must be given serious thought. The recip- 
rocating engine will probably be standard for some time 
tocome. The design of a 4,000 to 5,000 hp. turbine loco- 
motive with condenser will provide some very interesting 
engineering problems that would not be worked out 
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overnight. With higher pressures some thought must be 
given to the utilization of the steam, in order to obtain 
the greatest final economy. The compound engine will 
be used, and, undoubtedly, we shall see them in two-, 
three- and four-cylinder varieties. 

Unaflow engines have been tried in locomotive service 
for 30 years or more. They offer certain advantages as 
compared with the conventional counter-flow engine, in 
the better utilization of steam. Up to the present time, 
the disadvantages have overbalanced the advantages, but 
experiments are now under way that indicate a possible 
solution of the problems that have been experienced, and 
it is likely that we may see further applications of this 
principle to locomotive designs. 

Poppet valves have been used to a considerable extent 
abroad with very satisfactory results. Such valves are 
lighter, move with less friction, give good valve events, 
and allow of lighter valve-gear details than is the case 
with the piston type. Experimental applications have 
been made in this country, some successfully to date, and 
others apparently not so. In high-speed service there 
would seem to be a place for this type of valve gear, and 
we think the maintenance of a carefully worked out de- 
sign would not be prohibitive. 

Large tenders will continue to be used, principally in 
freight service, in order to speed up freight movement 
over long distances. 


Steam Power for Branch-Line Service 


For service on other than main lines, there would 
seem to be excellent opportunity to obtain marked sav- 
ings by the substitution of motive power different from 
what is ordinarily used in that service. The so-called 
wearing out of old main-line power in branch-line service 
is often a very expensive procedure. The use of a 2,500- 
hp. Pacific type locomotive for hauling two or three pas- 
senger coaches is no uncommon sight, and it is no wonder 
that in many cases a comparatively small rail motor car 
used in this same service has been able to show decided 
economies in operation. Comparatively little considera- 
tion has been given to the use of a steam locomotive, 
particularly designed for light service, the reason being 
that the old main-line locomotive, replaced by heavier 
and more efficient power, either had to be assigned to 
this service or scrapped. Very efficient, though small 
locomotives have been designed and built abroad with 
this thought in mind and have proved to be very wise 
investments. In my opinion, there is a large field in this 
country for such a development. 


Lubrication 


One feature of locomotive design, that still needs im- 
provement is the matter of lubrication. Our automobiles 
and motor trucks are designed and built for hard serv- 
ice under difficult conditions, and the matter of lubrica- 
tion has been so well worked out that practically no 
troubles are experienced, excepting in cases of absolute 
neglect. While the lubrication of a locomotive may not 
be such a simple matter, there is no doubt but what some 
improvement can be made. We have had too many axle 
and crank-pin failures, due to faulty lubrication. Grease 
lubrication of journals has been accepted as standard for 
sO many years in this country that it may be difficult to 
make any change in this respect. It is still questionable, 
however, if we can provide as efficient lubrication with 
grease as is possible with oil. Hydrostatic lubricators are 
gradually giving way to force-feed devices for lubricat- 
ing cylinders and valves. Force-feed lubrication has been 
tried experimentally on driving journals and other ma- 
chinery details. Careful studies should be made of this 
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important subject, and further development of the force- 
feed system will, undoubtedly, improve maintenance 
conditions effectively. 


More Effective Use of Modern Materials Probable 


The demand for low maintenance costs will make it 
necessary for the locomotive designer to continue to select 
his materials wisely, using only the highest grade of forg- 
ings, and to insist upon proper manufacturing methods. 
The use of alloy steels in locomotive construction is still 
advancing and the careful heat treatment of this mate- 
rial is of the utmost importance. 

During the past five years or more, many locomotives 
have been built in which otherwise idle trailing and tender 
wheels have been used for tractive purposes. Such ap- 
plications result in improved starting of trains and, in 
many casés, in maintaining tonnage ratings over divi- 
sions having ruling grades that otherwise would require 
the assistance of pusher engines. They have also been 
used in some cases in hump yard service. We may ex- 
pect to see a continuance of this form of auxiliary power 
applied in the future. 

The use of unit steel castings, which was inaugurated 
only a few years ago and has become much more general 
in the past two years, will continue to grow and decreased 
maintenance may be expected to follow. 

Among other improvements we may expect to see, in 
the future, might be mentioned higher superheat, im- 
proved feedwater-heating systems, larger exhaust noz- 
zles with corresponding reductions in back pressures, im- 
proved smokebox design and the application of power 
throttle-operating mechanism. 

Some experiments have been made in this country with 
fan draft in place of the usual exhaust nozzle. It is 
thought that further progress will be made in this direc- 
tion. Variable exhaust nozzles usually operated by the 
engineer were tried in this country many years ago and, 
while sound in principle, are not in use to any extent to- 
day. Designers are at work, however, on this problem, 
and it is likely that the variable exhaust nozzle will 
again be seen in locomotive design, possibly with some 
means of automatic control. 

The use of articulated locomotives will continue for 
heavy grade lines and in pushing service. 


Steam Locomotive Efficiency and Electrification 


There are about 1,900 miles of electrified railroad in 
the United States, or three-quarters of one per cent of 
the total of 250,000 miles of railways. Generally speak- 
ing, this electrification has been confined to terminals, 
tunnel operation or on divisions where traffic is excep- 
tionally heavy. In such cases it has proved to be econom- 
ical and has fully met all of the requirements. According 
to a report of the Committee on Electric Rolling Stock 
of the Mechanical Division of the American Railway As- 
sociation, the rapid development of the steam locomotive, 
particularly in the last few years, has delayed the neces- 
sity for electrification in many instances. Part of their 
report reads as follows: 

“The improvement and growth of the steam locomo- 
tive have made it more competitive with electric power. 
In fact, a few years ago, the traffic requirements on cer- 
tain profiles indicated that electrification would be neces- 
sary in order to meet the growing demand. However, it 
has not been necessary to resort to electrification as the 
improved steam locomotive is still meeting the require- 
ments efficiently.” 

The electric locomotive, however, has been undergoing 
developments that have increased its possibilities in every 
direction, and for such special conditions as warrant the 
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increased cost over steam operation we may expect to see 
further development of electric traction. 

There are about 1,000 internal-combustion rail cars in 
service in this country, mostly in branch line operation. 
There is no competition between these self-propelled cars 
and railway electrification. Electrification, generally 
speaking, can only be considered where traffic is heavy. 
These rail cars show their greatest economy where traffic 
is light and infrequent. 

The internal combustion locomotive with oil engine 
was introduced to railroad service in this country about 
five years ago. Since that time, about 115 locomotives of 
this type have been ordered, most of them being used in 
industrial and light transfer service, and usually of 300 
to 800 hp. Where smoke from steam locomotives is ob- 
jectionable, this type of power has given satisfaction, 
and on account of its very high thermal efficiency can 
show decided savings in cost of fuel in cases where prac- 
tically continuous operation is called for. No main line 
locomotives have yet been developed for service in this 
country, and at the present time, there seems to be no 
immediate answer to the problem of building a locomotive 
of this type of 4,000 to 5,000 hp. Most of the locomo- 
tives in service have been built with electric transmission, 
which has been entirely satisfactory, and some with stor- 
age battery between the generator and the motors. A 
number of mechanical transmissions have been tried out 
abroad—so far, nothing has proved to be entirely satis- 
factory for locomotives of large capacity. The electric 
transmission will continue to be used generally until some 
other satisfactory design of transmission is worked out. 
Diesel Locomotives Demonstrate Economy 

Under Special Conditions 

One very interesting development is that of a Diesel 
locomotive built abroad using air for transmission, in 
which the chassis of the machine is almost identical with 
that of the steam locomotive. 

Experiences with the oil locomotives so far have dem- 
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onstrated, under certain conditions of service, even at a 
considerably higher first cost, that economies in operation 
are obtained. It probably will be some time before this 
type of locomotive is developed for main-line service, but 
with the marked inherent possibilities of fuel saving and 
the high availability factor there can be no doubt but 
what this internal-combustion locomotive will increase in 
demand in the future. Thus far, Diesel engines have been 
purchased as a commercial article and placed in the loco- 
motive. The final development for locomotives may take 
some other form. It is possible that the Diesel engine in 
the future internal-combustion locomotive will be an in- 
tegral part of the machine and that direct drive will be 
thoroughly considered with air or steam for starting 


purposes. 
Convenience and Safety of Crew 


In the locomotive of tomorrow, the convenience and 
safety of the engine crew should and must be looked 
after. The locomotive builder depends upon the coopera- 
tion of the men who operate the machine. Without their 
help, the best results cannot be obtained. No man can do 
his best unless he is comfortable and knows what he is 
expected to do. We know that cab arrangements can be 
improved. They may not be as attractive for operation 
as the driver’s seat in an automobile, but we hope to be 
able to make this end of the locomotive an agreeable place 
instead of an uncomfortable and disagreeable one. 

You are also responsible for the successful operation 
of locomotives and the locomotive builder has always 
appreciated your cooperation and intelligent criticism. 
The locomotive of today has been built up largely from 
the advices that you and others have given. The locomo- 
tive of tomorrow is in your hands. Shall we see a rapid 
decrease in the old and inefficient locomotives now in use 
and cooperative spirit in the pioneering of new designs? 
The magnificent increase in the efficiency of operations 
of the American railroads during the last decade 
furnishes the answer. 


* * 
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A Brake-Test Train, Over Half a Mile Long, on the Swiss Federal Railways—The End of the Train Is Visible at the 
Extreme Left of the Picture 








C.& N.W. Watches Its Efficiency 


This road and C. St. P. M. & O. improve train loading and 
speed and locomotive efficiency in face of light traffic 


HE Chicago & North Western in the first seven 

months of the current year had freight revenues of 

$55,529,108, a decline of 11 per cent from the same 
period of 1929. Passenger revenues in the same period, 
however, declined 16.4 per cent, so that total operating 
revenues—$75,876,118—were 13.4 per cent less than 
those of the first seven months of last year. Main- 
tenance of way expenses were reduced 6.7 per cent, 
maintenace of equipment expenses 4.8 per cent, trans- 
portation expenses 9.6 per cent and total operating 
expenses 7.4 per cent. The operating ratio was 80.9, 
as compared with 75.6 during the same period last year. 
Net railway operating income totaled $7,682,158, a 





tenance of way expenses were reduced 2.8 per cent, 
maintenance of equipment expenses rose 2.2 per cent 
and transportation expenses declined 6.4 per cent. 
Total operating expenses were 3.1 per cent lower than 
the 1929 period. The operating ratio was 84, as com- 
pared with 82.4 last vear. Net railway operating income 
—$1,012,488—was 30.5 per cent less in the first seven 
months of 1929. 


Decline in Train-Miles Exceeds Traffic Loss 


Cumulative freight service operating statistics of the 
North Western for the first six months of the year show 
a decline of 8.2 per cent in gross ton-miles and 8.5 








Table I—Operating Revenues and Expenses—Seven Months 


Cc. & N. W Cc. St. P. M.-& O 
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1930 1929 + or- 1930 1929 + or 
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decrease of 46.6 per cent from the first seven months of 
1929. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, ap- 
proximately 94 per cent of the stock of which is owned 
by the C. & N. W., had freight revenues of $11,102,039 
in the first seven months of the current year, an increase 
of 0.3 per cent over the same period of 1929. Passenger 
earnings, however, declined 18.5 per cent, so that total 
operating revenues—$14,203,181—were 4.9 per cent 


per cent in net ton-miles as compared with a year ago 
Freight train-miles were reduced by 10.6 per cent. 
locomotive miles by 10.8 per cent and freight train-hours 
by 13.5 per cent. Freight cars per train showed an 
increase of 3.8 per cent, and gross and net tons per 
train and train speed showed comparable improvement, 
so that gross ton-miles per train-hour rose 6.1 per cent 
and net ton-miles per train-hour 5.8 per cent. Fue! 
consumption per 1,000 gross ton-miles declined 3.5 per 

















































lower than in the first seven months last year. Main- cent. These figures plainly disclose a gratifying and 
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Table II—Comparison of Selected Freight Operating Statistics—Six Months 
Cx we. Cc. St. BP. M. & OC. 
Pe oe ee he ee eee slits td nae a 
Per cent of change Per cent of change 
1930 1929 Inc. Dec. 1930 1929 Ine. ec 
EE I eis a's wm ain baste were oes 8,459 8,467 09 1,724 1,724 - 
Gross ton-miles (thousands)..........scceeeeees 11,554,556 12,588,884 8.2 2,070,289 2,120,834 2.4 
Net tamemties (Cihowsands) ...4...sc0csececseves 4,455,242 4,869,959 8.5 847,329 860,986 1.6 
Freight train-miles (thousands) ..............4- 7,620 8,522 10.6 1,757 1,857 5.4 
Freight locomotive-miles (thousands) .......... 8,158 9,141 10.8 1,983 2,093 5.3 
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even remarkable increase in operating efficiency in the 
face of adverse traffic conditions. 

The C. St. P. M. & O. showed a decline of 2.4 per 
cent in gross, and 1.6 per cent in net, ton-miles in the 
first six months of 1930. Train and locomotive miles 
zach showed decreases of more than 5 per cent and 
freight train-hours of almost 11 per cent. The tonnage 
per loaded car increased measurably, as did cars per 
train and both gross and net tons per train. Train speed 
advanced 6.4 per cent, gross ton-miles per train-hour 
9.5 per cent and net ton-miles per train-hour 10.4 per 
cent. The C. St. P. M. & O. thus benefited from the 
same watchful attention to operating efficiency as did 
the parent company. It is to be noted also that main- 
tenance expenditures of both lines were well maintained. 


Net, Not Gross, at Record in 1929 


It will be seen by reference to Table III that while 
1929 was a relatively good year for the North Western, 
it was by no means record-breaking. Revenue ton- 
miles exceeded those of the preceding five years, but 
were lower than in 1923, 1920, and both 1917 and 1918. 
Operating revenues, totaling $154,732,947, while ma- 
terially above the 1928 and 1927 totals, were only slightly 
more than in 1926, and were considerably under the 
figures for 1923 and 1920. It was by savings in operating 
expenses that the company was able to make its favorable 
showing in net railway operating income—which totaled 
$26,220,149 in 1929 as compared with $23,225,682 in 
1928, the best prior post-war year. 

Revenue ton-miles of the Omaha in 1929 were just 
slightly lower than in 1928, which had the highest pre- 
vious total. Total operating revenues, $27,218,998, 
were the highest of any year since 1924 and net operat- 


ing revenue, $5,149,758, and net railway operating in- 
come, $2,968,733, were the highest since 1926. 

Net railway operating income of the North Western 
in 1929 was augmented by $3,191,367 of non-operating 
income, making gross income $29,411,516. Deductions 
from gross income totaled $13,812,460 (principally  in- 
terest on funded debt), to which total gross income bore 
the ratio of 2.13, leaving net income of $15,599,056. 
Dividend disbursements of 7 per cent on the preferred 
and 44 per cent on the common stock (the common was 
placed on a 5 per cent annual basis at the end of the 
year) required $8,697,385, leaving an income balance of 
$6,901,670 for transfer to profit and loss. The corpor- 
ate surplus at the end ‘of the year stood at $80,188,184, 
equivalent to 44.3 per cent of outstanding capital stock. 
The ratio of long term debt to total capital liabilities in 
the hands of the public at the end of the year stood at 
66 per cent. There was an increase of $71,265,100 in 
funded debt in the hands of the public in 1929, by far 
the greater part of which was accounted for by a bond 
issue to secure funds from which to advance to the 
C. St. P. M. & O. the amount required to meet issues 
maturing in 1930, the advance being secured by a pledge 
of C. St. P. M. & O. bonds. 

The Omaha has gross income of $3,165,900 and its 
fixed charges totaled $2,889,264, leaving a surplus of 
$276,635 to be transferred to profit and loss. The cor- 
porate surplus of this company at the end of 1929 stood 
at $5,527,788, equivalent to 18.5 per cent of outstanding 
capital stock. Funded debt at the end of 1929 totaled 
62.1 per cent of capital liabilities in the hands of the 
public. 

Bond Issue Convertible at 105 


The principal issue of securities by the C. & N. W. 








Table I1I—Operating Results, Selected Items, 1916 to 1928 
Chicago & North Western 


Revenue 


Revenue Revenue Pas- Per Total 

Ton Miles  senger Miles Ton Miles, Operating 
Year Mileage (Thousands) (Thousands) Cents Revenues 
i 8,108 8,130,953 1,158,625 0.80 $97,978,844 
2 8,108 9,220,973 1,262,626 0.78 108,264,983 
| er 8,090 9,358,287 1,255,192 0.936 127,295,678 
Lo) ae 8,090 8,294,483 1,412,671 1.110 139,589,915 
3920....... 8,298 9,559,270 1,444,559 1.156 165,692,352 
. ae 8,403 6,775,908 1,184,674 1.412 144,775,476 
ae 8,404 7,579,554 1,078,241 1.329 146,100,437 
i. < Se 8,463 9,248,615 1,122,116 1.223 160,425,965 
3926... 8,463 8,290,313 1,097,745 1.249 149,454,584 
re 8,468 8,286,548 1,052,381 1.266 148,538,269 
1926... 8,459 8,687,781 1,017,895 1,269 154,335,724 
be 8,465 8,590,153 960,233 1.261 150,132,959 
1928 8,463 8,794,028 925,657 1.267 152,089,735 
ee 8,465 8,902,540 953,462 1.258 154,732,947 


Standard return for operations during federal control, or 


average net railway operating income for three years ended June 30, 


. Net Net Charges 

Total Net Railway for Addi- 

Operating Operating Operating Operating Net after tions and 
Expenses Revenues Ratio Income Charges Betterments 
$65,120,827 $32,858,017 COAG ‘iwesrewras $20,368,924 $3,894,781 
78,758,989 29,505,995 if oS > rer ere 17,125,031 18,492,434 
109,498,572 17,797,106 86.02 $12,498,939 14,482,711 8,358,402 
119,579,387 20,010,528 85.66 12,771,197 13,982,582 5,844,310 
157,110,200 8,582,199 94.2 1,609,232 12,545,857 25,129,728 
129,091,428 15,684,048 89.17 6,651,137 —1,245,433 12,030,791 
119,191,134 26,909,303 81.58 17,036,305 8,897,536 1,791,538 
132,507,531 27,918,434 82.60 15,843,375 8,737,468 27,442,574 
120,536,645 28,917,939 80.65 16,784,051 7,671,324 8,763,638 
115,626,056 32,912,214 77.84 21,108,750 10,784,578 8,326,723 
120,588,383 33,747,340 78.13 22,295,139 12,419,841 9,679,837 
116,994,267 33,138,692 77.93 20,257,693 9,926,062 19,704,723 
116,638,908 35.450,847 76.69 23,225,682 12,058,590 11,465,081 
115,286,040 39,446,907 74.51 26,220,149 15,599,05¢ 21,402,864 

1917, $23,201,016. 
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in 1929—$72,335,000 of 434 per cent bonds—was made 
convertible into common stock at 105 until 1940, which 
points the way to a material improvement in the capital 
structure of the company if earnings should return in 
the next few years to anything approaching a reasonable 
rate. 

The North Western has a highly diversified traffic. 
In 1929 products of agriculture made up 12.58 per 
cent of its tonnage; animals and products 4.54 per cent; 
mine products 46.40 (11.44 per cent bituminous coal 
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and the rebuilding of 3,259 freight cars in company 
shops. 

The most important facility chargeable to roadway 
and structures account upon which work was pursued 
in 1929 was the Proviso freight terminal. This modern 
yard was completed during the current year (see Rail- 
way Age of August 2, page 224). Numerous improve- 
ments were made in the Chicago terminal district, 
including considerable progress on the construction of 
the l.c.l. terminal under the new Merchandise Mart. 








Continuation of Table III 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 


Revenue 
Revenue Revenue Pas- Per Total 

Ton Miles  senger Miles Ton Miles, Operating 
Year Mileage (Thousands) (Thousands) Cents Revenues 
a 1,753 1,714,280 253,521 0.810 $20,855,286 
AREF 1,749 1,678,231 268,990 0.830 21,476,509 
, = 1,749 1,746,316 251,323 0.968 24,829,981 
a 1,749 1,654,592 265,711 1.108 27,732,019 
. a 1,749 1,781,518 268,914 1.171 26,489,817 
Pere 1,749 1,345,870 192,740 1.433 28,137,408 
1922 1,749 1,479,070 173,485 1.325 27,801,007 
. 1,749 1,612,952 175,109 1.245 28,363,234 
ee 1,749 1,638,715 163,278 1.222 27,915,736 
Se 1,842 1,579,746 160,438 1.239 26,850,133 
1926..... 1,802 1,540,475 146,282 1.256 26,433,019 
ee 1,747 1,639,504 141,935 1.224 26,847,105 
, Se 1,747 1,691,669 126,856 1.218 27,063,052 
ee 1,747 1,690,737 125,210 1.223 27,218,998 


Standard return fo 


Net Net Charges 

Total Net Railway for Addi- 

Operating Operating Operating Operating Net after tions and 
Expenses Revenues Ratio Income Charges Betterments 
$13,608,879 $7,246,407 Cee <<.  aivaonieden $3,714,975 $1,161,778 
15,841,313 5,635,196 73.76 errr 2,118,589 2,022,513 
20,884,199 3,945,782 84.11 $2,631,520 2,406,181 752,202 
23,316,465 4,415,554 84.08 2,698,776 2,376,718 647,280 
23,767,081 2,722,736 89.72 1,641,596 2,587,670 3,074,704 
24,392,314 3,745,093 86.69 1,842,852 —285,677 1,670,687 
22,297,050 5,503,956 80.20 3,812,671 1,177,929 469,286 
23,516,147 4,847,087 82.91 3,028,915 624,173 669,069 
22,189,824 5,725,913 79.49 3,408,989 1,036,908 602,561 
21,480,708 5,369,425 80.00 3,221,619 813,165 392,161 
21,272,949 5,160,070 80.48 3,180,089 809,742 887,891 
21,800,245 5,046,859 81.20 2,679,421 319,885 744,588 
22.988.963 4,074,089 84.95 1,857,815 —594,595 2,051,461 
22,069,240 5,149,758 81.08 2,968,733 276,636 755,891 


operations during federal control, for average net railway operating income for three years ended June 30, 1917, $4,934,790. 








and 18.87 per cent iron ore); forest products 10.78 
per cent; manufactures and miscellaneous 22.30; and 
lic.l. 3.40. 

The Omaha’s tonnage in 1929 was divided as follows: 
Agricultural products, 27.27 per cent; animals and 
products 6.24 per cent; mine products, 20.79; forest 
products 16.70; manufactures and miscellaneous 24.56; 
l.c.l. 4.44. Passenger revenues of the C. & N. W. in 
1929 were 15.4 per cent of total operating revenues; 
of the C. St. P. M. & O., 14.8 per cent. 

Table IIT herewith discloses a consistent program of 
capital expenditures for the purpose of increasing its 
operating efficiency and improving its service to patrons. 
It is to be noted that such expenditures in 1929—$21,- 
402,864—were almost double those of 1928 and were 
higher than in any year since 1923. The largest single 
item in the 1929 program was the acquisition of 35 loco- 
motives of the 4-8-4 type (see Railway Age of January 
11, page 144), a type of capital expenditure which un- 
doubtedly has been a great aid in the maintenance of 
the road’s operating efficiency in the face of present 
discouraging traffic conditions. Other equipment acqui- 
sitions of importance in 1929 included 43 passenger 
train cars, 10 rail motor cars and 3,017 freight cars, 


* * 


Enginehouse improvements were made to care for the 
larger locomotives. A new rail-lake terminal was built 
at Milwaukee. A number of bridge renewal projects 
were completed and a substantial number of modern coal 
and water plants were installed. 


Operating Savings in Prospect 


While the earnings of the North Western have not 
been at a favorable level during the first part of the 
current year, it was estimated a few weeks ago that 
they ought to reach approximately $4 per share 
of common stock for the year—due to prospective 
Savings in operating expenses during the remainder of 
the year. Such earnings would necessitate reliance on 
the surplus account to the extent of something over 
$1,500,000 for the maintenance of the present 5 per cent 
dividend on the common stock. On the other hand, in 
1929 alone the company carried almost $7,000,000 to 
surplus after the payment of dividends. The road, 
therefore, while it is not earning what it should earn, 
is nevertheless in a sound financial condition and, by 
reason of its steady increase in operating efficiency, is 
in a position to realize rapidly on a favorable turn of 
business when it comes. 


* * 





Daylight Limited of the Southern Pacific—Through Express Between San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Picture taken at the Horseshoe Curve, north of San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


The cars in this train are painted pearl gray. 














Joint Pension Fund For Railways 


How to safeguard it and yet make it available 
for use by partictpating roads 


By M. C. Bradley 
Asst. Comptroller, Boston & Maine 


constantly increasing expenditures over a long 

term of years, expenditures which bear no de- 
pendent relation to the business of the years in which 
the pensions are paid. Pension payments grow out of 
employee service and, generally, bear a direct relation 
to the length of that service. They can therefore be 
said, from an accounting point of view, to accrue dur- 
ing that service. Hence, it is coming more and more 
to be the common opinion among those who have really 
studied the subject, that, for a railroad having a pension 
system, the sound accounting and financial policy is to 
charge off and to fund currently each year’s “liability” 
on account of the pensions ultimately to be paid. Only 
by this accounting practice can pensions be charged 
against the years out of which they arise, and only 
by proper funding can the employee be assured that 
the pension he expects wil! be paid when he retires, 
and the management assured that the pensions can 
be paid when they mature. 

One objection to a funding plan has been that a 
railroad would lose the difference between the rate 
of interest that would be credited by an insurance 
company or an independent trust fund, and the higher 
rate the railroad might during the same period be 
paying for capital to provide additions and betterments. 


A PENSION system, by its very nature, results in 


Objectives Desired 


If a railroad controlled the fund and invested the 
reserve in its own securities it would benefit to the 
full earning power of its pension accumulations. But, 
except in the case of a comparatively few roads, this 
would obviously involve a risk which would impair the 
feeling of security in respect to pension provisions that 
is so much desired by both employee and management. 
A partial measure of the risk, in the case of any 
particular road, would be the difference between the 
price paid for money by that road and the average 
rate of interest earned by the insurance company or 
trust fund on its higher grade investments. 

There would also, however, be certain other ad- 
vantages accruing to a railroad if it had its funding 
reserve invested in its own securities. To secure all 
these advantages, and, at the same time, to provide 
real security, should be two of the objectives sought 
through a funding plan. 


A “Railroad Pension Fund” 


One method of attaining these results would appear 
to be the creation of a Railroad Pension Fund to 
serve aS a pension “insurance” company for all rail- 
roads that desired to fund their pensions. A road 
could discharge any of its pension “liabilities” by the 
purchase from the Fund of appropriate annuities; or 
it could use the Fund as a trustee of its accumulations 
against the purchase of annuities in the future. It 
might be desirable to have the Fund incorporated by 
an Act of Congress, to be subject to the supervision of 


some federal authority. The assets of the Fund should 
be made, so far as possible, exempt from taxation and 
free from the operation of any process that might 
otherwise be used to divert the reserves from the 
pensions they were accumulated to provide. 


The Investment Policy 


Subject to certain necessary restrictions, a road which 
desired could stipulate that its “premiums” or its trust 
deposits be invested in its own securities. To equalize 
the risk, if this were done, a specific charge would 
be added to the premiums or the trust deposits. Such 
charges would be graded according to the financial 
standing of the various member roads, and of the 
particular securities involved, those of the highest 
credit bearing the smallest charge. These accumula- 
tions would be carried to the guaranty fund against 
which would be charged any investment loss. These 
charges would, in effect, be the price of real security. 

In such cases, a road’s premiums or deposits might 
be invested in the regularly issued bonds of that road. 
Or, there might be devised a new form of railroad 
security, to be issued to the Fund in payment of pre- 
miums, or deposits, in lieu of cash. These securities 
should be issuable only if they represented additions 
and betierments or equipment that had not theretofore 
been capitalized and if they otherwise met the usual 
requirements of governmental authority. Whenever 
practicable the obligation should be secured by a first 
lien on assets of the road, as, for example, on equip- 
ment; when that could not be done, the securities should 
be such as to give the Fund as high a rank as possible 
among the road’s creditors. The higher these securi- 
ties ranked, the smaller would be the guaranty fund 
charge. 

If, however, any road did not consider the invest- 
ment of its share of the reserves in its own securities 
of sufficient advantage to warrant its paying the specific 
charge, it could avoid the charge by paying its pre- 
miums, or deposits, in cash and leaving the Fund free 
to invest in securities of its own choosing. 


Funding the Pensions 


Not many roads could fund ali their accrued pension 
“liabilities” at one time; the amounts involvéd would 
be too large. 

Some, perhaps most, roads would prefer to pay the 
existing pensions out to the end, month by month. 
However, a road that desired to do so could com- 
pletely fund its existing pension roll by the purchase 
from the Pension Fund of single premium, immediate 
annuities. 

A road could likewise, by the purchase of immediate 
annuities, fund its new pensions when they were made 
effective. These purchases of annuities, each year, 
would completely discharge the road’s “liability” for 
every pension at the time it was granted. 

A road which desired to accumulate funds in ad- 
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vance of the retirements, that is, to fund the so-called 
“accrued liability” and the “currently accruing liability,” 
to meet in whole or in part the cost of the annuities 
ut the retirements, could either purchase deferred annui- 
ties or build up with the Fund a credit to be used for 
annuities as and when desired. This practice carried 
far enough would result in complete funding during 
cach employee’s active service. 

The program of funding, whether at retirement, or 
in advance of retirement, and, if the latter, how far 
in advance, would need to be determined in each case 
with due regard to the particular road’s pension status 
and its financial condition. 


Would Reduce Red Tape 


The Pension Fund, being a co-operative undertaking 
by the railroads, should be able to reduce red tape. 
record keeping, and all other expenses to a minimum. 
The Fund would not, of course, commence to function 
until it had sufficient support of the railroads to make 
its operations economical—and safe. 

With that support, it could underwrite any sound 
pension plan, however much it might differ in details 
from other plans. 

It could also underwrite any sound employee con- 
tributory plan, either separately or as an integral part 


of an employee-railroad plan. , 


‘Traveling Engineers Elect 
Othcers—Change Meeting Date 


“FX HE annual meeting of the Traveling Engineers’ 

Association was held at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, September 23 to 26, inclusive. References to a 
symposium on “The Locomotive of Tomorrow,” which 
formed an important part of the program, and a de- 
tailed list of exhibitors at the convention are included 
elsewhere in this issue. Contrary to expectations, the 
attendance surpassed that of 1929, the official registra- 
tion being 688 railroad men, 470 supply men and 359 
ladies, or a total of 1,517, as compared to 508 railroad 
men, 481 supply men and 411 ladies, or a total of 
},400, in 1929. 

The regular sessions of the convention were presided 
over by Ralph Hammond, road foreman of engines, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, Providence, R. I. 
In addition to the symposium mentioned, committee re- 
ports were presented as follows: Maintenance and 
Operation of the Air Brake, G. E. Terwilliger, super- 
visor of auxiliary equipment, New Haven, New Haven, 
Conn., chairman; Frictionless Bearings, J. E. Bjork- 
holm, assistant superintendent of motive power, Mil- 
waukee, Milwaukee, Wis.; Long Locomotive Runs, R. 
A. Phair, division master mechanic, Canadian National, 
Montreal, Que., chairman; Piping of Locomotives, A. 
T. Pfeiffer, road foreman of engines, New York Cen- 
tral, Syracuse, N. Y.; Fuel Conservation, Both Coal and 
Oil, M. J. Macias, assistant genera! superintendent of 
transportation, National Railways of Mexico, Mexico 
City, Mex., chairman. 


Meeting Date Change 


On. the last day of the convention, it was announced 
that, in the interests of conservation of time and ex- 
pense, as well as to provide an even larger and more 
comprehensive exhibition than that furnished in pre- 
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vious years, the next annual meeting of the Traveling 
Engineers’ Association will be held at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, from Wednesday to Saturday, March 25 
1o 28, inclusive, 1931, just ahead of the annual meeting 
of the International Railway Fuel Association, sched- 
uled to be held at the same place from Monday to 
Wednesday, March 30 to April 1, inclusive. In this 
connection, it was announced that the International 
Railway General Foremen’s Association and the Ameri- 
can Railway Tool Foremen’s Association will be in- 
vited to hold their conventions at the same place and 
time as the Traveling Engineers’ Association, holding 
their meetings independently in different rooms in the 
Hotel Sherman, but enjoying the same exhibition and 
entertainment features. The International Railroad 
Master Blacksmiths’ Association and the Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association will be invited to hold their annual 
meetings under similar arrangements with the Inter- 
national Railway Fuel Association during the first week 
in April. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were elected to preside over 
the activities of the Traveling Engineers’ Association 
during the coming year: President, R. A. Phair, division 
master mechanic, Canadian National, Montreal, Que.: 
first vice-president, H. B. Kelly, general road foreman 
of engines, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, McKees Rocks. 
Pa.; second vice-president, J. M. Nicholson, fuel con- 
servation engineer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, To- 
peka, Kan.; third vice-president, A. T. Pfeiffer, road 
foreman of engines, New York Central, Syracuse, N. 
Y.; fourth vice-president, D. L. Forsythe, general road 
foreman of engines, St. Louis-San Francisco, Spring- 
field, Ill.; fifth vice-president, D. I. Bergin, assistant 
general road foreman of engines and fuel supervisor. 
Wabash, Decatur, Ill. David Meadows, master me- 
chanic, Michigan Central, St. Thomas, Ont., was re- 
elected treasurer and W. O. Thompson, equipment as- 
sistant, New York Central, Buffalo, N. Y., remains as 
secretary. Two new-members were elected to the ex- 
ecutive committee, which now comprises: F. P. Roesch, 
sales manager, Standard Sioker Company, Chicago; 
B. J. Feeney, traveling engineer, Illinois Central, Chi- 
cago; E. R. Boa, road foreman of engines, New York 
Central, Buffalo, N. Y.; G. A. Kell, safety engineer, 
Canadian National, Montreal, Que.; J. C. Simino, trav- 
eling engineer, Southern Pacific, Lafayette, La.; M. 
A. Daly. master mechanic, Northern Pacific, Pasco, 
Wash.; G. C. Jones, master mechanic, Atlantic Coast 
Line, Jacksonville, Fla.; C. I. Evans, chief fuel super- 
visor, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, Parsons, Kan. ; A. White, 
general road foreman of engines, Southern, Charlotte. 
N. C.; J. N. Clark, Southern Pacific, San Francisco, 
Cal.; J. P. Stewart, general supervisor of air brakes, 
Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Mo.; J. B. Hurley, gen- 
eral road foreman of engines and fuel supervisor, Wa- 
bash, Decatur, Ill.; J. D. Clark, fuel supervisor, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Richmond, Va.; M. J. Macias, assistant 
general superintendent of transportation, National Rail- 
ways of Mexico, Mexico City, Mex.; J. J. Kane, road 
foreman of engines, Lehigh Valley, Sayre, Pa.; G. A. 
Hjaslett, general road foreman of engines, Seaboard An 
Line, Tampa, Fla.; Ralph Hammond, (retiring presi- 
dent), road foreman of engines, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, Providence, R. I; J. C. Lewis. 
road foremari of engines, Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac, Richmond, Va., and D. J. Ayers, supervisor 
of locomotive performance, Boston & Maine, Boston, 
Mass. 











The Drift Toward Confiscation’ 


Fears disastrous effect that further curtailment of railway 
earnings may have upon national prosperity 


By Fred W. Sargent 
President, Chicago & North Western 


F we were to enact a law which directly and in 

plain language suggested that it was the policy of 

the Congress of the United States to destroy a 
legitimate and established business of middlemen or of 
warehousemen or of established transportation com- 
panies, and under such a law we should proceed through 
the police power to close such institutions and deprive 
them of their otherwise legitimate earnings, no doubt 
the public conscience would be shocked and the courts 
wou.d intervene. \Vhen, however, we use the unlimited 
resources of the government to furnish capital to com- 
pete with legitimate industry and through a process of 
governmental regulation indulge in the gradual but sure 
process of confiscation through indirect action the pub- 
lic accepts the same with a complaisant mind, notwith- 
standing the fact that this latter process is as clearly 
confiscation as any that might be indulged in through 
direct action. It may be that the general welfare re- 
quires the acts of legislation to which I refer, but if ‘t 
does, then it should only be under provisions that will 
accord full compensation to those men and industries 
and investors that are required to make the sacrifice in 
the interest of the greater good. 


Government Competition Confiscatory 


I recognize full well that when capital launches upon 
any undertaking it does so at its own risk, but the risk 
it assumes is one incident to the business and the ordi- 
nary laws of economics. Never had such investors the 
right to assume that their own government would either 
directly or indirectly use the power, the authority and 
the resources of the government to interfere with or 
threaten their security. When, for instance, the gov- 
ernment of the United States, through the use of the 
tax payers’ money, provides facilities to afford free 
storage of commodities moving in water transportation 
and thereby interferes with the business of legitimate 
capital invested in storage houses along the shores of 
the Mississippi river, it is confiscating property as 
surely as if it arbitrarily, and through the exercise of 
police power, padlocked the doors of private warehouses 
or placed police. officers within such buildings to pro- 
hibit customers from using the private facilities. This 
is true whether it completely destroys the business of 
private warehouses or so reduces their earn- 
ings as to interfere with legitimate profits 
that might otherwise be earned under fair 
and honorable business practices and legiti- 
mate private competition. 

We may assume for the purpose of this 
discussion that the public welfare requires 
the development of inland waterways at pub- . 
lic expense, but when the government uses 
the tax payers’ money to furnish the capital 
<a to afford rates that will materially in- 


* Abstract of an address presented before the American 
Bankers Association at Cleveland, Ohio, on October 2. 
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terfere with the investments of thousands upon thou- 
sands of our people in other forms of transportation, 
it is as clearly violating the constitution of the United 
States as if by direct legislation it so reduced the rates 
of the railroads that they could not under honest, econ- 
omic and efficient management secure a fair return for 
honest investments. This subject has now reached the 
stage where it demands the honest, fair and clear think- 
ing of the business men of America. 

Major General Ashburn, at the head of the Inland 
Waterways, was some short time ago publicly quoted 
as saying: 

“I am going to obtain for the great western shippers 
of America fair markets or transportation rates, and 
we will take that traffic away from the railroads unless 
they reduce their rates.” 

That statement clearly defines what has been the atti- 
tude of the government on this subject up to the present 
moment. 


Depleted Earnings Jeopardizing Securities 


The total amount of railroad bonds of all classes out- 
standing in the hands of the public is somewhere be- 
tween twelve and thirteen billions of dollars. Many of 
these are owned by trust companies and banks, includ- 
ing savings banks. At the present moment their future 
is seriously affected by the depressed and depleted earn- 
ings of the carriers, and in the face of this situation 
we find orders issued, and applications being considered 
which if granted, w ill again in a most emphatic and 
dangerous” way continue the process of rate reductions 
that has taken place in the Western territory since 1921. 

The railroads recognize the fact that they have no 
right to complain about the transportation of natural 
gas over long distances that will compete with coal, for 
this is a natural economic development, being done 
under a process of private investment and: is a condi- 
tion that the railroads and their investors must face in 
the conduct of their own business. The same applies 
to the transportation of gasoline by pipe lines, whic. 
will deprive railroads of an enormous amount of ton- 
nage.. These are evolutionary processes similar to those 
that confront all classes of business from time to time 
in this changing world of economic development. While 
they will have a serious effect upon rail ton- 
nage and revenue, railroad managements and 
their investors have no right to complain, but 
we have a right to ask in all good faith why 
we should be compelled to compete with our 
own government, that is ‘financed in large 
measure by our own money paid in the form 
of taxes. 

Recently the legislature of New York 
passed a law which makes the bonds of rail- 
road companies unavailable for savings bank 
investments except and unless there is earned 
in each fiscal year one and one-half times the 
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fixed charges. In an effort to avoid the future unfavor- 
able effects of losing this market for railroad bonds, 
many of the western railroads are now in the midst of 
a desperate struggle to maintain their earnings through- 
out the current year. To this end, many have reduced 
maintenance charges far below what they ought to be 
in the interest of future adequate transportation and to 
the great economic loss occasioned by the failure to 
purchase materials and to give employment to labor at 
the very time that these things are so essential to help 
overcome this cycle of depression which now holds the 
entire world in its grasp. And while the roads are mak- 
ing this desperate struggle, they find themselves looking 
to the future in an effort to ascertain what years hold 
in store, and they see their own government, at public 
expense, subsidizing waterways and the highways, to the 
end, if successful, that great quantities of heavy ton- 
nage may be hauled upon the rivers for the greater dis- 
tances and upon the highways for the shorter distances. 

No one has a rjght to complain of legitimate compe- 
tition in the field of transportation. The public is en- 
titled to the best transportation at the lowest possible 
cost, but is not entitled to this through a process of gov- 
ernmenal action that utilizes the power of the govern- 
ment and its unlimited resources to do things that could 
not be done by private undertaking and private invest- 
ment. To even threaten the validity of the vast vol- 
ume of railroad securities now in the hands of the pub- 
lic is in and of itself a menace to the future prosperity 
of America. 


Railroad Welfare Linked with National Prosperity 


_ The railroads constitute the greatest single industry 
in America. They and the companies directly dependent 
upon them for business are our largest contributors to 
prosperity. The great bulk of the money which the rail- 
roads collect is immediately paid back to the people in 
the form of wages, taxes and in the purchase of sup- 
plies and materials. The mass of the people cannot 
afford to have such an industry crippled by refined and 
metaphysical reasoning founded on promises that seem 
to require the constant nibbling away of its rates and a 
threat to its tonnage through government subsidy. 

The railroads must be permitted to earn something 
more than merely enough to pay interest on their bonds 
and a sufficient return to their stockholders. They must 
be permitted to earn a surplus in good years to tide 
them over periods of depression, and they ought to be 
permitted to earn a sufficient surplus every year to take 
care of those capital expenditures of a public character 
which in and of themselves add nothing to earning 
capacity. 

It is hard to see the justness of a point of view which 
asserts that we must protect our properties against 
government subsidized competition during that transi- 
tory period of greater industrial development, without 
some measure of compensation to offset the losses that 
are surely being produced. One thing that we ask is 
that the government cease and desist for awhile from 
the processes of rate reductions that have so continu- 
ously taken place since 1921. The other is that the 
rates be so readjusted that the carriers can survive and 
produce a reasonably fair return to their investors. This 
means that there must be an upward instead of a down- 
ward adjustment of rates on these heavy commodities, 
the tonnage of which is in some measure taken from the 
catriers to support the government operated waterways. 

A railroad is no different than any ordinary industry. 
What it must charge for its product depends in large 
measure upon the volume of that product. As the gov- 
ernment takes from us the movement of wheat, coal, 
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fabricated steel, cotton, sugar and other commodities 
in order to move them via water, it should recognize 
the importance of a better scale of compensation for 
the tonnage that remains, and especially is this true 
until such time as the tonnage is replaced by the greater 
internal industrial developments which our waterway 
friends insist will come about in due time. There can 
be no disputing the question that in the interim the ex- 
periment is being made largely at the cost of the rail 
transportation systems. 


The Carriers’ Position in the Grain Case 


Very recently the Interstate Commerce Commission 
handed down a decision in the Grain and Grain Prod- 
ucts case, reducing earnings of the carriers in the West- 
ern district, as estimated by some of the members, 
amounting to $15,000,000 per annum, but estimated by 
the carriers as somewhere from twenty to thirty mil- 
lion dollars. In a brief supporting a petition for re- 
hearing by the Western carriers they, among other 
things, make the following statement : 

“Attention is called to the desperate situation now 
confronting your petitioners as shown by the rate of re- 
turn of 2.74 per cent for the first six months of 1930 
and by the income by months for the first half of the 
present year in comparison with similar data for the 
previous year. In fact, the true picture of the plight 
in which your petitioners now find themselves is even 
more desperate than is reflected by the foregoing tables, 
because the revenues during this year have been so in- 
adequate as to require less than normal expenditures 
for maintenance. That thousands of employes have 
been laid off is a matter of public knowledge and the 
monthly reports to the Commission show that for many 
of your petitioners the ratio of maintenance charges 
to operating expense this year is below the ratio in pre- 
ceding years. This situation is made the more desperate 
by the reductions herein imposed. 

“Furthermore, the reductions in revenue from the 
order in this case come at a time when the effects of 
subsidized competition from waterways, trucks, etc., 
and the losses in passenger traffic, are felt to a greater 
extent. The distribution of automobiles by means other 
than rail transportation is increasing. Moreover, the 
carriers are facing the loss of a substantial tonnage be- 
cause of the substitution of gas for coal, as fuel, and 
because of the use of the pipe lines for the distribution 
of gasoline. This is no time for the downward revi- 
sion of rates on a group of commodities that move in 
such substantial volume as do grain and grain products.” 

While the processes tending toward the reduction of 
carriers’ gross revenues have been going on, they have 
also been confronted with serious handicaps on the 
other side of the ledger looking to their expenditures. 
Since 1921 the cost of operating railroads has materially 
increased. Labor is about twice as costly as before the 
war, taxes more than twice as great, and material costs 
probably sixty per cent higher, and even in a period like 
the present we find our taxes mounting in a dangerous 
way. 

Not only have the railroad presidents looked upon 
the present situation as one that demands energetic and 
drastic immediate action, but the Security Owners As- 
sociation has just published a pamphlet to the organized 
security owners of railroad stocks and bonds which it 
has entitled, “A Nation-Wide Emergency Exists”. In 
this pamphlet are pointed out some of the things I have 
attempted herein to cover. 

The Increase in Railway Taxes 


With reference to the subject of taxation of railroads, 
it is interesting to note that in the last four decades our 
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national wealth has increased almost 500 per cent; our 
national income has increased over 500 per cent; rail- 
way property investment has increased 200 per cent; 
and railway gross income has increased about 500 per 
cent, but railway taxes have increased 1,220 per cent, 
while other than railway taxes have increased 952 per 
cent. 

Since 1911, which marks the beginning of uniform 
railway accounting prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the rate of increase in taxes has 
been more than double the rate of increase in gross 
earnings. In the last decade the railways have paid 
taxes in the amount of three and one-half billions of 
dollars, which was one billion dollars more than they 
would have paid if the ratio of taxes to gross earn- 
ings had remained the same as it was in 1920. 

In 1929 the railways handled ninety-seven billion ton- 
miles of freight and seven billion passenger miles, the 
net revenue from which was wholly absorbed by tax 
requirements. The railways in the United States are 
paying almost one-fourth of their net earnings in taxes. 
In the United States the railways are paying close to 
six and one-half per cent of their gross earnings to 
the government. In Canada they pay less than two per 
cent. If our railways paid only on the Canadian basis 
with relation to gross earnings, our railway taxes would 
be reduced by more than two hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars per annum. 

Speaking on this subject on December 5, 1928, in Ex 
Parte 95, the Interstate Commerce Commission said: 


“In 1924 and 1925, the Great Northern paid more taxes 
on its approximately 8,250 miles of railroad than did all of 
the Canadian railroads on their approximately 40,000 miles. 
In 1924, the Great Northern, at the Canadian tax rate per 
mile, could have reduced substantially all its rates on all 
commodities and preserved its then net revenues. At the 
Canadian tax rate per mile, the Great Northern’s average 
annual taxes for the three years 1923-1925 would have been 
reduced from $9,280,137 to $1,623,706, and that carrier in 1924 
could have reduced its wheat rates 67 per cent, or its rates 
on all grains 47 per cent, or its rates on all revenue freight 
9 per cent and maintained existing revenues. During the 
three year period mentioned, the average annual tax saving 
(on the Canadian basis) would have exceeded the entire 
freight reduction that would have resulted from the applica- 
tion of the Canadian basis to the Great Northern in 1927. 
In 1925 the railway tax accruals of the Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific were $224.39 per mile, and of the Great 
Northern $1,189.27 per mile. The roads in the Western dis- 
trict, if given the Canadian National subsidy and the Canadian 
tax rate per mile, would have received in 1924, $11,293,314 
more revenue than they did receive for transporting all 
products of agriculture and animals and products of agricul- 
ture and could, from the difference in taxes alone, have reduced 
more than 20 per cent the rates on such traffic. They could 
have reduced rates on all commodities 25 per cent and still 
have left $53,175,730 more than their actual net revenue; or 
could. have carried free all products of agriculture, except 
milled products and livestock, and been $15,000.000 better 
off than they actually were. In 1926 the taxes of all railroads 
in the United States, if reduced from their average of $1,591 
per mile to the average Canadian basis of $267 per mile, 
would have been reduced in the grand total of $330,000,000; 
and under the Canadian policy of subsidy and taxes, the 
Class I railroads in the United States, during the period from 
1923 to 1927, could have handled free all grain, flour meal and 
livestock and had left $403,332,826 more revenue than they 
actually received; a situation also true to the extent of 
$139,825,569 additional revenue for the Western roads during 
that period.” 


I have tried to give a picture of the processes that 
have been going on through legislative and administra- 
tive channels which, :f continued, are likely to have a 
very serious and far-reaching effect upon the prosperity 
of the country. First, these processes constitute a 
very unfortunate threat to the safety of railroad securi- 
ties. If these securities are menaced, then the future 
of railroad credit is in jeopardy. With the future of 
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railroad credit in jeopardy, railroads must indulge in 
policies of drastic retrenchments, not only in the pur- 
chase of materials and supplies but in the employment 
of labor. 

The railroads, therefore, have the right to appeal 
to the American public, not only in the interest of 
their own security holders and the welfare of their 
own properties, but in the interests of the greater pub- 
lic good. The ultimate cost to the entire industrial 
structure if the present tendency continues will be enor- 
mous, not only in the deflation of honest investments 
in railroad securities and not only in the loss to busi- 
ness generally by a policy of drastic curtailment upon 
the part of the railroads, but also a loss to the shippers 
themselves that will make any small margin of differ- 
ence in the level of rates sink into insignificance. A 
very small difference in the level of freight rates spells 
prosperity or disaster to the carriers. Failure of car- 
riers to afford adequate and efficient transportation 
means enormous losses to shippers. I have no better 
authority upon this subject than President Hoover, who, 
when Secretary of Commerce, said, in referring to the 
enormous car shortages that existed at and prior to the 
war, that this shortage was costing the shippers of 
America in excess of one billion dollars per annum. 


The Three Menaces to the Railroads 


In brief, the processes which I have enumerated may 
be defined as follows: 

Ist. A constant nibbling away at the rates by rate 
reductions, beginning with the year 1921 and culminat- 
ing in the present year in reductions in rates on grain 
and grain products of a very drastic character. 

2nd. While these reductions have been and are going 
on, the railroads have been and are losing considerable 
quantities of freight through the use of the tax payers’ 
money and the power and influence of the government 
in diverting traffic from the railroads to other forms of 
subsidized transportation. 

3rd. While these processes of rate reductions and the 
diversion of traffic by subsidized transportation have 
been taking place, the carriers’ expenses have been in- 
creased largely through agencies operating under gov- 
ernmental law, until today the rates of compensation 
are greater than the highest point of war wages and 
our taxes are at the highest level in the history of 
American railroad administration and are increasing by 
leaps and bounds each passing year. 

No industry can have its income constantly reduced 
and its expenses constantly increased without ultimately 
meeting disaster. In a measure it can overcome these 
ill effects by greater economies and greater efficiency 
and an increase in its volume of business. These econ- 
omies and this efficiency the railroads have been prac- 
ticing in a most intensive and intelligent way, but there 
is little left in that direction at the present moment, 
Further economies and efficiencies in any reasonable 
proportion to the reduction in revenues that is taking 
place will not be sufficient ‘to meet the situation. 

The loss of passenger traffic due to improved high- 
ways is a subject that needs no argument to demon- 
strate the statement contained in the brief of the West- 
ern railroads that they are sustaining serious loss by 
reason of subsidized highways and waterways, which 
materially affects their volume of traffic. 


Not too Late to Take Remedial Action 


This may not be a pleasant picture to paint for those 
to whom we look for the financing of our properties, 
but I also believe that absolute earnestness and integ- 
rity is the only policy that in the long run will maintain 
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the confidence of investors. If intelligent and courage- 
ous action is taken at this time and if this whittling 
away of rates is terminated, if the government will re- 
quire other competing forms of transportation to pay 
their own way, if the burdens of an excessive system 
of transportation as now imposed upon the railroads 
can be in some fair way lifted, the security of railroad 
investments need not be questioned. And beyond this a 
great step forward will be taken looking to the general 
prosperity of all our people. 

I am not an alarmist, I have faith in the justice of 
the American people when they know the facts but I 
cannot fail at the present moment from being somewhat 
apprehensive, not only as to the future welfare of the 
railroads themselves but as to the far-reaching and dis- 
astrous effect that further curtailment of their earnings 
may have upon the prosperity of the nation as a whole. 

President Hoover in September, 1924, when he was 
Secretary of Commerce said: 

“Either we are to remain on the road of individual 
initiative, enterprise and opportunity, regulated by law, 
on which American institutions have so far progressed, 
or we are to turn down the road which leads through 
nationalization of utilities to the ultimate absorption into 
government of all industry and labor”’. 

My hope for the future of America is that the Presi- 
dent will secure sufficient support to enable him to trans- 
late into practical results the philosophy contained in 
that admirable and statesmanlike utterance. 


Freight Car Loading 


+ 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ende 
September 20 again declined, to a total of 952,512 

cars. This was a decrease of 214,883 cars as 
compared with the corresponding week of last year, a 
greater decrease than has been reported for any previ- 
ous week this year. As compared with 1928 the reduc- 
tion was 191,619 cars. Decreases as compared with both 
1929 and 1928 were reported from all districts and as 
to all classes of commodities. Loading of miscellaneous 
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freight was 93,703 cars less than in the corresponding 
week of last year and coal loading was 38,900 cars less. 
The summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Loading 


Week Ended Saturday, September 20, 1930 


Districts 


1930 1929 928 
MI oleh nee ek eaten 210,636 261,547 254,975 
IN 8s Bi Sa s Wa cced bbe enec eee 188,381 235,947 225,688 
IN ifr calad ane ay 2 eek ae 55,661 64,045 38,315 
I 9.90 cs ‘pacha eoatoaknttarnmiatiecticet 129,819 157,256 49,571 
er See oe 144,545 182,532 84,198 
Cemtrml “Western ook i ciicsicccese 144,570 169,879 175,583 
ECCT OT eae 78,900 96,189 95,801 
Total Western Districts ............ 368,015 448,600 455,582 
be Ee Se eer eee 952,512 1,167,395 1,144,131 
Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products ......... 46,127 51,775 60,263 
eee Seer eee 27,161 32,135 36,845 
Ee en ee eee eee 153,881 192,781 181,045 
BE ear iuce.ic. oc dre lansrece ata eieleladiow's 8.176 11,975 10,182 
Warmest Prodacts 2... osc scveecveen 41,496 62,576 64,477 
MMR chaen 8 OGy & ae a arsed a yieie, eis 48,785 68,956 64,358 
pennant: EC. Bae cccdcsciccen 244,799 271,407 266,658 
IID. hh erect ohne airtedine ewes 382,087 475,790 460,303 
a, ee 952,512 1,167,395 .144,131 
ee re eee 965,713 1,153,274 1,138,060 
ee oe ee 856.637 1,018,481 991,385 
MIE SOD 6-5 dice kerask scare nataaciebind alors 984,504 1,162,100 1,116,711 
pS - ee eee ae ene or 940,549 1,137,966 1,080,698 


Cumulative 


total, 38 weeks......34,208,267 38.716.887 


Car Loading in Canada 


37.027 ,797 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended September 20 totaled 72,691 cars, a decrease 
from the previous week of 4,651 cars and a decrease of 


11,414 cars from the same week last year. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
memteminer 20. 1990 .eicicccase coed ss 72,691 32,586 
meptemper 13, 1996 n.ccsccccsccccus 77,342 31,205 
mepbemuer 6, TEGO occ cies seccecesr 70,098 29,554 
weptember 21, 1929 2... cccwccccccese 84,105 $1,250 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
September 20, 1990 occ se kcccwecie. 2,305,173 1,278,644 
September 21, 1929 ......cccccscees 27944,158 1,567,904 
September 22, 1928 .....cccccccccece 25936,270 1.483.296 
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Shippers Urge Collection and 
Delivery For New York 


Letter to railroad presidents requests action on proposals to 
install substitute for abandoned “constructive” 
station deliveries 


terests on September 21 joined in forwarding a 

letter to the presidents of all railroads serving 
that city, asking a frank statement from these car- 
rier executives as to whether or not any change in the 
present method of handling the freight of New York 
merchants can be expected. Specifically the letter in 
concluding seeks information as to “whether or not it 
has been decided that nothing is to be done to give 
New York a direct collection and delivery service and 
whether or not we can expect any improvement in the 
present method of handling, so irritating to receivers 
of freight because of the intolerable impositions of 
public loaders and excessive trucking costs which can 
easily be reduced by an intelligent disposition of this 
question.” 

The communication was sponsored by the Shippers’ 
Conference of Greater New York, the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, the Publishers’ Association of 
New York City and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
3orough of Queens. It was signed by W. H. Chandler, 
chairman of the Shippers’ Conference and manager of 
the traffic bureau of the Merchants’ Association. This 
same group of organizations last July sent a previous 
letter to the railroad presidents advocating for all car- 
riers serving New York the plan of freight delivery then 
in operation by the Baltimore & Ohio. Since that time 
the B. & O. plan has been discontinued (see Railway 
:lge, Motor Transport Section of August 23, page 419). 


Plan Suggested by I.C.C. 


The present agitation for some form of direct collec- 
tion and delivery of carload freight in New York City 
dates from August, 1929, when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s decision in the “constructive and off 
track stations” case was issued. This decision permitted 
the carriers serving New York to cancel their “construc- 
tive” station tariffs and to limit the practice of trucking 
in lieu of lighterage to interchanges of freight between 
railroads or between railroads and steamship lines. But, 
while it found that abuses in the trucking plan existing 
at the time warranted the cancellation of the tariffs at 
issue, the commission nevertheless held that “The rec- 
ord is convincing that the carriers should make every 
effort to avail themselves of truck transportation and 
coordination properly policed on Manhattan Island to 
the end that expensive pier stations may gradually be 
discontinued.” 

At another point the decisions said: “If universal in- 
land stations are to be established voluntarily by the 
carriers, it may be possible for them to make some 
provision for the direct delivery of freight without the 
necessity of unloading it at the station platform. This 
could be accomplished by having the loaded trucks for 
all roads call at the universal station en route to the con- 
signee’s place of business, and by having a representa- 


T HREE organizations of New York business in- 


tive of the railroads present at the universal station to 
check and account for the arrival of the truck. But if 
such an alternative and optional form of delivery is es- 
tablished the shipper should pay for the loading from 
car to truck on inbound shipments and from truck to 
car on outbound business. By this method the Manhat- 
tan shipper would be placed in the same position in re- 
spect of his freight, as his Jersey City competitor.” 

Following this decision New York shippers, who had 
opposed the abandonment of “constructive” station de- 
liveries, commenced the agitation for some substitute 
trucking plan. The railroads accordingly appointed a 
committee to study the situation. This investigating 
body, headed by J. W. Roberts, assistant vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania, is a sub-committee of the presi- 
dents’ conference committee of trunk line railway execu- 
tives. 

No substitute trucking service was installed, however, 
until the B. & O. on June 16 inaugurated its service for 
the handling by motor truck of carload unrestricted non- 
perishable freight. Under the plan, which was that 
road’s attempt to meet the suggestions of the I. C. C., 
shipments were transferred at Staten Island from cars 
to trucks and moved through the station of the B. & O. 
at Pier 21, Manhattan, to the doorways of the receivers 
without unloading. The same service was available on 
freight outbound from Manhattan. The option of re- 
ceiving or shipping freight through this service was 
given with the understanding that the shipper or con- 
signee bore the cost of loading and unloading the mer- 
chandise in addition to the trucking costs between the 
carrier’s station at Pier 21, East river, Manhattan, and 
the shipper’s or consignee’s place of business. If. imme- 
diate delivery of goods was not desired the consignee 
might order that they be deposited at the pier station 
and was permitted to call for them with his own trucks 
at his convenience. 

The sponsors of the present letter, as stated at the 
outset, asked for a general adoption of this B. & O. 
plan in a previous communication. Ten days after its 
inauguration, however, the B. & O. service was sus- 
pended. In another few days it was permanently dis- 
continued following conferences among executives of 
railways serving New York. At the last of these meet- 
ings the presidents’ conference committee received the 
report of its sub-committee which had been studying 
the question of freight trucking in New York. This 
report has not yet been acted upon nor made public and 
thus the shipper organizations have framed their request 
for a statement. 

The letter reads as tollows: 


Under date of July 22 representatives of the Publishers’ 
Association of New York City, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the Borough of Queens, the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, and the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York ad- 
dressed to the president of each railroad serving New York City 
a communication respecting the plan of delivery which had 
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been inaugurated by the B. & O. Acknowledgments were re- 
ceived but we have not been officially advised by any of the 
railroads of the action taken as the result of the meetings the 
Presidents held subsequent to the date of our letter. 

We were, however, advised through the press and by certain 
railroad representatives that, instead of adopting the plan .of 
direct collection and delivery which the B. & O. had inaugurated, 
such pressure was brought to bear upon that railroad as to 
cause it to withdraw from the arrangement into which it had 
entered, which arrangement resulted not only in an economy to 
the railroad but in substantial economies and other benefits 
to the shipping public, as- well as a more prompt delivery of 
merchandise with the elimination of the unfair compulsory load- 
ing charges which the railroads permit at the piers, and also 
the more prompt release of equipment at the rail terminals. 


Intense Interest in Collection and Delivery 


Store door collection and delivery is a subject in which the 
merchants of New York City have been intensely interested 
for the last 15 years or mote. Meeting after meeting has been 
held with railroad representatives and plan after plan discussed 
with a view to improving terminal operations at the City of 
New’ York. After the commission’s decision affecting the con- 
structive station service and the withdrawal of that service 
by the railroads, we were led by the railroads to believe that 
real progress in this direction was being made. 

The report that the railroad presidents had decided to do 
nothing further with respect to this subject came with such 
a shock to the merchants that they felt, in view of the 
promised cooperation by your representatives, they had been 
dealt with in cavalier fashion, and accordingly at the meeting 
of the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York, which was 
held on September 16, the carriers’ representatives with whom 
we had been dealing were invited to attend and were requested 
to advise if the reports which had been received were au- 
thentic. 

We were gratified to learn from the chairman of the presi- 
dents’ sub-committee that the reports were not altogether 
correct. He told us that a report from his committee had 
been requested by the presidents’ committee and had been 
submitted. Obviously, we were not in position to ask him the 
nature of his report and he did not volunteer to tell us. 


Status of Proposals in Doubt 


His statements, while as clear as he felt justified in making 
them, still leave us in considerable doubt as to the status 
of this subject and as chairman of the conference and in con- 
formity w:th the resolution passed at the meeting on Tues- 
day last, I was directed to address a communication to each 
of the railroad presidents of the lines serving New York City 
for the purpose of inquiring if they expect to take any action 
with respect to bringing about the economies which have been 
so eagerly sought by the shippers and which would greatly 
benefit the railroads and the traffic of the city generally, or if 
they intend to do nothing further in the matter and will con- 
tinue to handle New York’s traffic in the same way it has 
been handled for the last 60 years. : 

The carriers agreed to adopt one progressive step when 
they entered into an arrangement with the Port of New York 
Authority for the handling of less-than-carload traffic at 
“universal” inland stations. This is the first step in getting 
rid of expensive piers along the waterfront, which are needed 
for the accommodation of ocean going vessels. This action, 
however, will not prove of much benefit to the carriers unless 
they follow through and take such steps as may be necessary 
to relieve the piers of carload freight. 

The Canadian carriers for a long time have found advan- 
tageous the plan at which the lines serving New York balk 
every time it is brought up. Railroads are complaining bitter- 
ly against the diversion of traffic to motor trucks yet they 
do nothing to meet this. competition, except to suggest that 
these trucks be regulated for their benefit. There is nothing 
in the way of establishing a direct collection and delivery ser- 
vice, except the seeming unwillingness of the carriers to take 
this forward step, an attitude which, frankly, we cannot under- 
stand. 

This situation requires candor in order that a clear under- 
standing may be reached regarding a matter of such interest 
and importance to the many shippers and consignees in our 
membership. Further temporizing respecting it will mean 
sacrifice of good-will that can be avoided by frankness. We 
therefore earnestly request you to inform us directly and posi- 
tively whether or not it has been decided that nothing is to 
be done to give New York a direct collection and delivery 
service and whether or not we can expect any improvement 
in the present method of handling so irritating to receivers 
of freight because of the intolerable impositions of public 
loaders and excessive trucking costs which can easily be re- 
duced by an intelligent disposition of this question. 
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Improving Division Operations 


HE manner in which complete, accurate and 

timely information as to all operations on the 

division aids the superintendent is well illustrat- 
ed by the results obtained on the Central Kansas-Col- 
orado division of the Missouri Pacific. -The general 
system of running reports, as conducted by the M. P., 
was outlined in the Railway Age of May 24, 1930, and 
the selection of this particular division for a detailed 
analysis of the working out of the system was influ- 
enced by the fact that the amount and character of 
traffic handled, and the general operating conditions, 
were practically identical in the periods compared. 

The former Central Kansas and Colorado divisions 
were consolidated under one superintendent a number 
of years ago for the purpose of operating the main 
line between Pueblo, Colo., and Kansas City, Mo., more 
efficiently. However, the two sections of the division 
are so different in character that a separate set of run- 
ning reports is kept for each section. 

During the first ten days of August, 1930, conditions 
on the division were essentially the same as during the 
similar period last year. Accordingly, these periods 
are used in the following comparison: 


Central Kansas Colorado 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
Gross tons per train-mile................ 1,786 1,672 1,720 1,768 
ce re 16.0 15.0 19.7 a7.7 
Gross ton-miles per I oe ed iG. cemelokers 28,450 24,720 33,802 30,039 
Average miles per car per day .......... 91.9 82.1 100.1 84.6 
Overtime cost per 1,000 gross ton miles. . 3.3 4.5 1.9 3.1 
*Switching cost per car handled........ 12.8 14.6 14.5 12.3 
Miles per day—Serviceable through freight 
INE ist. ohne ee lwo 0 ss WG wl DOS Si & wd 193 175 199 195 


* Central Kansas: Osawatomie terminal; Colorado: Hoisington terminal. 

In the same period, the average overtime cost per 
day was reduced 16 per cent on the Central Kansas 
section, and 52 per cent on the Colorado section. 

These comparisons show the excellent results ob- 
tainable by enabling the superintendent to know every 
detail of his operation promptly. The running reports 
show up discrepancies in operation the day after any 
such discrepancies creep in, and enable prompt and ef- 
fective corrective measures to be taken at once. 

On a division such as this, with 623 miles of main 
line, and 182 miles of branches, it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, for a superintendent tc keep in more than 
intermittent touch with the smaller details, unless he 
is provided with a comprehensive statistical background. 
The records on the M. P. are unusually complete. They 
include everything, even such items as the cost of ca- 
boose supplies. At first glance, such a record might 
seem of little importance to a superintendent. None- 
theless, on this division, $1,200 was saved in caboose 
supplies in the first six months of this year, as com- 
pared to last. 

An individual record of each caboose is given, show- 
ing its number, the total monthly cost, and the cost per 
100 miles, compared with the same month of the pre- 
vious year. Each caboose is ranked in accordance with 
the percentage of improvement made, and this infor- 
mation is supplied to freight conductors so that they 
may see the sort of showing they are making. For the 
first six months of 1930, the Central Kansas section 
showed a cost of supplies of 20 cents for 100 caboose- 
miles, as compared with 34 cents last year, and the 
Colorado section, 16 cents this year, as compared with 
25 cents in 1929. 

The supplying of comprehensive data, in easily avail- 
able form, has enabled the superintendents to give 
their divisions much closer supervision than has hither- 
to been possible, and the results have more than justified 
the small additional expense of clerical hire. 

















On the Pampa (Tex.)-Chevenne (Okla.) Line of the Santa Fe in the Texas Panhandle 


Southwest Active in Construction 


More than 2,200 miles of new line under construction 
and in prospect in Texas Panhandle section 


handle, is at present the scene of particularly in- 

tensive activity in the construction of new rail- 
way lines. While at this time in 1929 applications were 
pending before the Interstate Commerce Commissivu 
for about 900 miles of new lines, there is now in pros- 
pect in that section, in an area of approximately 245,000 
sq. mi., a total mileage of more than 2,200, in portions 
of Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico and Colorado. 

Thirteen companies, excluding the individual subsidi- 
aries, are involved in these projects—the Abilene & 
Eastern; the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy; the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific; the Beaver, Meade & Englewood; the Corpus 
Christi, San Antonio & Roswell; the Gulf & West 
Texas; the Missouri Pacific; the Quanah, Acme & 
Pacific; the Texas & Pacific; the Sabine Basin; the St. 
Louis-San Francisco and the Warren Central. 

The proposals may be grouped into three classifica- 
tions: Projects for which applications are pending, and 
those contemplated, 1,206 miles; projects for which au- 
thority has been granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission but which are not yet under construction, 


, \ HE Southwest in the vicinity of the Texas Pan- 


677 miles and projects under construction, 302 miles,. 


a total of 2,185 miles. A tabulation of the various lines 
by railroads and states follows: 


Under Applications Applications 
Construction Approved Pending 
Miles Miles Miles 
AF &S. B.. ex, N. M., Cols., 

DON scteaawicaied sees aus aces 120 219 50 
Se Se es eee as meeps 45 
ee. Se US eee 40 sian eae 
SS) S.O eeee xt 110* esis 
es ee Oe, CO, Bs Bence 58 76 5 
Cc. R. I. & P.—St. L.-S. F. (Tex.) ; 150* ints 
ey Rag Ee ee OO OD so scs sees ea ae 725** 
2 S. AR a: See ice 113 alae 
we SS a) ee cee ate 7 
ee A Se A rer ee ee 20 iss 


*Includes 26 miles which the commission 
Island and the Burlington to construct jointly. 
** Proposed lines for which application has not yet been made to 
the commission. 


has directed the Rock 


Sabine Basin (Téx.).........0. ne — ses 20** 
eS a er 3 at 6 
Missouri Pacific (Tex.)........... ii 12 me 
ye | Oe eB ee 81 — 333 
Warren Central (Tex.)........000 es Bunk 15 
PT ere tore:0:0 aia vecoassavarececee als 302 700 1,206 


The factors which have contributed to the initiation 
of these projects are so varied and so dependent upon 
local conditions that it is practically impossible to de- 
tect a general trend that is responsible for all of this 
construction. In almost all of the construction the de- 
sire to obtain new oil and wheat traffic has been pre- 
dominant, with or without the contributing desires on 
the part of the individual roads to make the new lines 
also serve as new traffic routes and shorten the dis- 
tances between separate portions of each system. In 
most cases probably no one factor was the deciding one 
in the construction of the line. 

The most ambitious project that has been launched 
for a number of years is that of the Texas & Pacific, 
through its subsidiary the Texas & Pacific Northern, 
for the construction of a line from Big Spring, Tex., to 
Amarillo, which with branches totals 333 miles. Appli- 
cation for this line was recently placed before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

Another sizeable project is that of the Santa Fe, 
which has placed under construction the first section 
of its line north from Amarillo, Tex., to Las Animas, 
Colo., and has received permission from the commis- 
sion to connect its Dodge City-Felt branch with its 
main line south of Trinidad, Colo., 330 miles in all. In 
addition the Santa Fe has an application pending before 
the commission for the construction of a line from its 
new line north of Amarillo to a connection with an ex- 
isting branch at Spearman, Tex., 50 miles. 

In April the commission granted approval to the Rock 
Island and the Frisco to construct 150 miles of new 
lines in the southeast corner of the Texas Panhandle 
to provide a new route into Fort Worth, Tex. and 
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Dallas, and at the same time denied the Burlington per- 
mission to construct 110 miles of line in the same sec- 
tion. Later the Burlington case was reopened and it 
was granted authority for the construction upon the 
condition that 26 miles, between Wellington, Tex., and 
Shamrock, would be constructed jointly with the Rock 
Island. The Rock Island also has approval for the con- 
struction of a 76-mile branch line just west of.Amarillo 
into New Mexico. 

A project which is still in the formative stage, and 
for which no application has yet been filed with the 
commission, is that of the Corpus Christi, San Antonio 
& Roswell to construct a 725-mile line from the Gulf of 
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Map Indicating the Railroad Construction Activi_y 
in the Southwest 


Mexico at Corpus Christi, Tex., to Roswell, N. M. 
This line involves the reconstruction of a number of 
short railroads already in existence. It is planned to 
construct the portion between Corpus Christi and San 
Angelo, 375 miles, first. Another project falling into 
the same category is that of the Sabine Basin to con- 
struct a line from Port Arthur, Tex., to Beaumont. A 
charter for this company has been granted by the State 
of Texas. ; 
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Several roads have either under construction or in 
contemplation short branches which will serve oil, min- 
ing or agricultural territories in this area. Among these 
may be mentioned the 40-mile extension which the 
Beaver, Meade & Englewood has under construction to 
reach a wheat producing area in the extreme western 
portion of Oklahoma; a branch of the Quanah, Acme 
& Pacific in Texas; a short branch of the Santa Fe 
from Pampa, Tex., and the proposed Abilene & East- 
ern between Cross Plains, Tex., and Abilene. The Gulf 
& West Texas has been given permission by the com- 
mission to construct .113 miles of new line between San 
Angelo and Eden and between Brady and Fredericks- 
burg, making use of existing lines between Eden and 
Brady and between Fredericksburg and San Antonio. 

In addition there are a group of short branch lines 
in the eastern part of Oklahoma and Texas, the long- 
est of which is about 15 miles. These lines, none of 
which are shown on the accompanying map, include 
two branches of the Frisco in Oklahoma, one to serve 
a coal mine immediately southwest of Fort Smith, Ark., 
and the other to serve an oil field northeast of Okla- 
homa City; a branch of the Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka 
in the vicinity of Oklahoma City; a short line of the 
Rock Island in the vicinity of Fort Worth and Dallas; 
the proposed Warren Central to serve salt and gypsum 
mines near Houston, Tex.; a branch of the Texas & 
Pacific to an oil field east of Dallas, and an extension 
of a Missouri Pacific subsidiary, the Sugar Land, near 
Houston. 

Only three pieces of construction of any consider- 
able length or importance have been denied by the com- 
mission during the past year. The Santa Fe was denied 
the right to construct an extension into the Lea county 
oil field in New Mexico. It was granted authority to 
construct a line from Seagroves, Tex., to Lovington, 
N. M., but after losing its contest to the Texas & Paci- 
fic for the oil field south of Lovington, it announced 
that the construction certificate would not be used. 

Early in 1930 the commission denied the application 
of the Yates & West Texas to construct a 43-mile line 
between Sheffield Tex., and Rankin, and during August 
the Texas & Pacific (Abilene & Southern) was denied 
permission to construct 39 miles of line between San 
Angelo and Ballinger as part of a proposed through 
route from San Angelo to Fort Worth and Dallas. 


A COMMITTEE TO REPORT ON PROPOSED RAILWAY EXTENSIONS 
FOR TANGANYIKA TERRITORY (Africa) has been appointed under 
the chairmanship of Sir Sydney Henn, according to Department 
of Commerce reports. The Commission is to decide which 
route would best serve Imperial interests in linking up the 
railway systems of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika with the 
two Rhodesias and South Africa. Two alternative routes 
have already been recommended. Last August the governor 
of Tanganyika appointed a committee, composed of official 
and unofficial members of the legislative council, to recommend 
a plan for assistance under the colonial development fund. 
This committee recommended the construction of the first stage 
from Dodoma, on the Central Line of the Tanganyika Southern 
Railway to Iranga, which is the center of a growing white 
settlement area in the South. At the same time Brigadier 
General Hammond, who has acted in an advisory capacity on 
a number of African railways, was invited to Dar-es-Salaam, 
to undertake an inspection of the railway organization of 
Tanganyika and he was requested by the secretary of the state 
for the colonies to submit an independent report. He sug- 


gested instead a line from Kilosa on the Central line to Lakara, 
the center of a native productive area, through the Kilombero 
Valley. and ultimately to Manda, on the shores of Lake Nyasa 




















A Section of Five-Track Territory Worthy of the Pride of Any Roadmaster 





Roadmasters Conclude Most 
Successful Convention 


Annual dinner, committee reports, and addresses by J. V. 
Neubert and R.W. E. Bowler, feature closing sessions 


REVIEW of the opening sessions of the forty- 

fifth annual convention of the Roadmasters’ and 

Maintenance of Way Association, held in Chi- 
cago, September 16-18, appeared in the Railway Age 
for last week, beginning on page 619. The activities of 
the concluding sessions of the convention, including the 
annual dinner, three committee reports and two ad- 
dresses, are reviewed below. 

At the annual dinner of the Roadmasters’ Associa- 
tion and the Track Supply Association, which was at- 
tended by 533 members and guests, the principal 
speaker was S. H. Cady, general solicitor, Chicago & 
North Western, who presented an unusally clear pic- 
ture of the present status of the ‘railway transportation 
industry, showing the influences which have been 
brought to bear on railway earnings by reason of high- 
way transportation, and analyzing the motives for the 
current agitation for inland waterway development 
which, in his opinion, will cost many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars and never return one cent to the public 
in the way of cheaper transportation. He made an elo- 
quent plea for co-operation on the part of the road- 
masters to do their part in bringing these facts to the 
attention of “their public.” 

Chicago was chosen as the place for the next con- 
vention, without opposition, and the Committee on Sub- 


jects submitted the following topics for committee work 
during the ensuing year: 


(1) Failed rails, their cause, detection and disposition. 

(2) Protection of trackmen working under traffic, especial- . 
ly in multiple-track territory and when using noise-making 
equipment. 

(3) Water pockets, their cause and cure. 

(4) Routine track inspection, its purpose, scope and value. 

(5) Methods of handling snow and ice on railroads, includ- 
ing the drainage of switches and other track structures where 


snow-melting devices are used. 


Following the close of the convention on Thursday 
noon, the convention party made a visit to the plant of 
the Illinois Steel Company and the American Steel & 
Wire Company at Joliet, Ill., for which they were pro- 
vided with a special train by the Chicago & Alton. 


What of the Track Organization? 


In a report presented by Chairman R. L. Sims, dis- 
trict engineer maintenance of way, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, the Committee on the Division of Work Be- 
tween Section and Extra Gangs pointed to some of the 
problems of organization that are being presented by 
reason of the availability of labor-saving devices of 
demonstrated merit. The report reviewed experiments 
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being made with modified organizations and offered 


pertinent observations on them. An abstract follows: 

The recent development of labor-saving equipment for use 
in track maintenance has brought to the front in the minds 
of maintenance officers the question of rearranging their 
forces to take advantage of and use such equipment and at 
the same time avoid prohibitive expenditures. 


Some Pertinent Questions 


The following questions naturally present themselves for 
consideration and solution: 

1. Can a road afford to supply all its section gangs with 
such labor-saving equipment as tie tampers, power adzers, 
bolt tighteners, spike drivers, etc., that at the best can be 
kept in use only part of the time? 

2. Cana road afford not to so equip its section gangs with 
such equipment? i 

. Can some of the work generally done by section forces, 
such as surfacing track, renewing ties, etc., be done to better 
advantage by an extra gang organized from the force allot- 
ment, and supplied with all necessary labor-saving equipment 
and permitted to concentrate on certain tasks of regular track 
maintenance ? 

4. In following a reorganization such as suggested above, 
how can the total force be distributed so the total man-hours 
will not be increased? 

The last question constitutes the real basis for all studies 
made, as there is constant pressure on maintenance officers 
to hold forces to the minimum and to find more economical 
ways of doing the work. 

The first question almost answers itself. It is hardly pos- 
sible for any road to consider the equipping of all sections 
with the necessary appliances and it is difficult to set up a 
practical plan which would allow two or more separate 
gangs to use the same units. Answering the first question al- 
most answers the second question, and yet as equipment is 
developed and becomes more effective and as the labor avail- 
able becomes less effective, the wise use of equipment may be 
the final solution. Answering the third question as to wheth- 
er forces can be rearranged and work reassigned, the canvass 
of a number of roads made by the commmittee develops the 
plans of force arrangements in use. 

One road has increased the length of its sections by about 
50 per cent without increasing the number of men per sec- 
tion. This has resulted in the release of one-third of the 
men formerly employed on the sections, and the force thus 
made available has been organized into what might be 
termed roadmaster’s maintenance gangs of approximately 24 
men each, providing two such gangs for each roadmaster’s 
territory. The section foreman, thus being relieved of a part 
of the work on his section, is said to be able to handle satis- 
factorily a section of greater length without an increase in 
force. As the roadmaster’s maintenance gangs are equipped 
with power tools, this plan has the advantage of reducing by 
—— the number of men whose work is confined to hand 
abor. 

On another road, a somewhat similar plan has been sub- 
ject to trial which differs from the one described above in 
that the force organized into a roadmaster’s maintenance 
gang is made available by reducing the forces on the indi- 
vidual sections to a foreman and two men, rather than by 
increasing the length of the sections. In this case, the gangs 
range from 70 to 100 men each and are fully provided with 
labor-saving tools. This plan differs from the one previously 
described, also, in that instead of having the roadmaster’s 
maintenance gang cover part of each foreman’s section each 
year, its work has been scheduled to cover the entire mile- 
age of certain of the sections with an out-of-face program 
in one year and to work on other sections during the follow- 
ing years. Thus, the gang will be employed on any one 
section only at intervals of two or three years. This plan is 
also effective in reducing the proportion of the force that 
must be confined to hand labor. 

The committee cannot make any definite recommendation 
as to the effectiveness of these or similar plans until it has 
been subjected to more extended trial. The primary question 


to be raised in considering plans of this kind is whether the - 


reduced section force, particularly where it is limited to a 
foreman and two men, will be able to maintain track in good 
riding condition in the intervals of two or three years be- 
tween out-of-face surfacing by the roadmaster’s maintenance 
gang. The committee seriously doubts whether track can be 
put up so thoroughly that it will not require spot work in 
the following year or two in excess of what the restricted 
section force can handle. However, it is only by develop- 
ment work of this kind that improved methods of organiza- 
tion can be perfected. 
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Discussion 

The presentation of this report brought out a most 
spirited discussion. It was evident from the tenor of 
the remarks made by the majority of those who dis- 
cussed the report that those present viewed with skep- 
ticism, if not actual suspicion, any plan for changes in 
the track maintenance organization which embodied a 
reduction in the number of men assigned to section 
gangs. Several speakers definitely endorsed the com- 
mittee’s position with respect to the inability of a lim- 
ited section force to maintain track in good condition in 


‘the intervals between periodic out-of-face work by the 


larger track maintenance gangs. 


Laying Rail on the Pennsylvania 
By R. W. E. 


Division Engineer, Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bowler 


The need for more efficient methods in rail laying is not 
peculiar to any one railroad and is developing into a most 
important problem, largely because of the almost universal 
tendency to increase the strength of the track structure by 
increasing the size of the rail section rather than by the use of a 
more rigid and permanent substructure. Furthermore, 
within the last two years valuable and interesting studies have 
been made by a number of railroads which show that our 
track should be still stronger to carry even our present loads 
economically. 

Another important problem which now confronts mainte- 
nance of way officers is that the heavier rail sections in 
39-ft. lengths cannot be handled safely by hand. The solu- 
tion resolves itself into rail laying by mechanical means, but 
the selection of the most satisfactory and economic mechan- 
ical way is the problem which we railroad men will have to 
work out. 


Complete Occupancy of One Track 


On a multiple-track railroad, even with heavy traffic, it has 
been proved conclusively that, under normal conditions, a 
main-line track can be given up for eight-hour periods with- 
out serious interference with traffic and, with such an ar- 
rangement, new rail should be distributed and applied and all 
old rail and fastenings loaded in the course of one occu- 
pancy of a track. This reduces by 50 per cent the time the 
track has to be given up over the old method of using it at 
three different intervals. 

In order to complete the operation at one time the rail- 
laying train must be equipped with two locomotives, one to 
be used with the first unit to distribute the new rail and 
fastenings, the other to pick up the old rail and all of the un- 
applied materials removed from the track. Each of these 
units is equipped with an eight-ton caterpiller gasoline crane 
designed to crawl through the ordinary type of drop-end 
gondolas in the rail-unloading and loading operations. 

In addition to the unloading of new rail, the first unit 
distributes, at the proper place, all the splices, bolts, spikes 
and other fastenings, care being exercised to unload just as 
much material as is needed and no more. Following this 
unit is a self-propelled compressor with two spike pullers 
and two nut turners to uncouple the rail to be taken out. 
Some hand work must precede this to remove joint spikes, 
with a torch to cut out frozen bolts that cannot be removed 
by the pneumatic machines so that the third unit, which is 
a 15-ton locomotive gasoline crane, can move through with- 
out interruption. This crane sets the old rail out, both in 
one intertrack space, and sets the new rail in track. Fol- 
lowing this unit is another self-propelled compressor with 
two spike drivers and two nut turners to secure the new rail 
properly in place. Following this is the second locomotive 
with empty drop-end gondola cars to pick up the old rail and 
all fastenings and scrap taken out of track. The matter of 
cleaning up after the rail-laying operation is most important 
so that there will be no subsequent work-train service after 
the track is given up. 


Costs Have Been Reduced 


This method, which we feel should be improved upon in 
1931 has reduced rail-laying costs substantially since it has 
been in use, and has improved our safety record as well. 
Hand laying by the old method costs, in many cases, around 
$5 per ton. This cost has been constantly coming down as 
we have improved our mechanical efficiency, a good average 
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for rail laying during 1930, to date, being about $2.75 per 
ton. In one case where the conditions were ideal, the rail 
was distributed, laid, and the old material picked up for $1.42 
per ton. All charges for engine supplies and expenses, labor 
costs, as well as interest and depreciation on equipment are 
included in the above figures. This day’s work for the unit 
embraced the laying of 619 39-ft. 130-lb. rails in eight hours. 

Your problem and mine is to develop a better and cheaper 
method so that the matter of replacing rails under all con- 
ditions will be no more of a task than any of the various 
other phases of ordinary track maintenance. One possible 
solution that I have in mind is that one machine can and 
should be designed to take the place of almost all of the 
units now in use, one that will permit the free and uninter- 
rupted use of all tracks except the one occupied, that will, 
by means of carriers, place the old rails and fastenings in 
cars and set the new rail in. place, with the necessary com- 
pressors and magnets to handle the entire operation. Such a 
device will require careful study of all the conditions to be 
met on a multiple-track railroad and will not be accomplished 
in a short time. But when it is, rail laying will present neither 
the hazards nor the difficulties it now involves. 

This may not be exactly the answer. Some of you may 
have a better solution. Rail laying today is costing the rail- 
roads more than it should, actually, as well as in compensa- 
tion for injuries. The latter, which every railroad manage- 
ment sincerely regrets, is reflected back into the ranks in loss 
of wages and consequent suffering to their families. 


Roadbed Drainage 


A committee of which J. A. Snyder, division engineer 
on the Michigan Central, was chairman presented a 
rather detailed report on methods of providing ade- 
quate drainage for main and yard tracks, giving partic- 
ular attention to multiple tracks. A brief outline of the 
report follows: 

The amount of drainage trouble on any railroad depends 
very largely on the amount of rainfall, the topography and 
the kind of soil of the country through which that railroad 
runs. Runoff is that portion of the rainfall which passes over 
or through the ground to a drainage system; whether this 
runoff passes over or through the ground depends on the 
character of the soil. 

The character of the soil is expressed in terms of texture 
and structure, which determine the resistance to the flow and 
the slope of the surface of the ground water. The finer the 
soil, the smaller will be the pore spaces or channels through 
which the water moves and the higher will be the resistance 
to flow. The presence of large quantities of water in soil tends 
to break down its structure and to make it pliable under pres- 
sure. Thus, water in a railway roadbed tends to make it soft 
and easily moved under traffic, and increasing loads and greater 
speed tend to cause the roadbed to settle directly under the 
track structure. 

In general, drainage problems on railroads in different 
parts of the country are similar and the same solutions will 
usually apply, although there may be some cases which re- 
quire special treatment. ; ; 

Included in examples of drainage installation cited 
by the committee were reports on the use of eight-inch 
vitrified sewer pipe on the Ohio Central Lines of the 
New York Central for both longitudinal and lateral 
underdrains. In one case, the cost of this treatment 
was $1,158 for 1,100 ft. of track. On one division of 
the Chicago & North Western, soft cuts requiring fre- 
quent slow orders were greatly improved by laying six- 
inch tile, as longitudinal drains only, on each side of 
the track. A report from the Missouri Pacific described 
the use of French drains 2% ft. wide in fills. Sewer 
tile was also used successfully in correcting soft cuts 
on the Detroit-Toledo line of the Michigan Central, 
but the detailed facts disclose that reballasting and the 
widening and strengthening of the roadbed were im- 


portant factors in obtaining improved track. 
Drainage of Mutiple Tracks 


With the construction of multiple main tracks, drainage 
troubles have increased as the side ditches in cuts do not 
take care of the drainage of interior tracks adequately with- 
out underdrains of some kind. 
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Considerable space was devoted to a report of drain- 
age work on the east approach to the Santa Fe’s Mis- 
souri River bridge at Sibley, Mo. where the 52-ft. fill 
developed water pockets that resulted in a series of 
slides. The method of attacking the problem was 
briefly as follows: 


A trench between tracks was dug about 2% ft. wide and 
as deep as the pockets—about 8 ft. below subgrade. In this 
trench was laid 6-in. perforated corrugated pipe on grades 
varying from 0.4 per cent to 1 per cent and the trench was 
then filled with crushed rock. At intervals of 50 ft., lateral 
trenches 13 ft. long were dug at right angles to the main 
drain and 8-ft. lengths of the same kind of pipe were laid on 
an 18 per cent grade; these also were filled with crushed 
rock. At intervals of 500 ft. discharge pipes were laid from 
the main drain to the natural ground at the foot of the slope, 
the ends of which were protected by headwalls of concrete. 
All these pipes were laid on a bed of from four to six inches 
of crushed rock. The main drain is about 3,500 ft. long. 
The work was completed in 1929 and to date has shown no 
indication of failure. 

On three or four-track roads, drainage is usually provided 
by underdrains and catch basins to remove the water to the 
side ditches. One division of a four-track line advises that 
the two interior or high-speed tracks are maintained from 
four to six inches higher than the outside or low-speed 
tracks, which with rock ballast, facilitates the natural run- 
off of the water and no difficulty is experienced. 

Another road reports that: “It has been standard practice 
on our four-track lines to use vitrified tile or perforated iron 
pipes of sizes large enough to carry the water. These are 
placed in the outside drains at a depth required by the local 
conditions. Frequently in very wet cuts where springs are 
in evidence, short sections of pipe are laid between the 
tracks and connected with the side ditches. — 


Yard Tracks 


_In. the early days of railroad building, yards were de- 
signed with little thought .to drainage. During the last few 
years, however, as yards have been enlarged by the addi- 
tion of more tracks or have been designed and constructed 
entirely new, considerable thought has been given to im- 
proved methods of drainage. 

In the early part of 1925, a receiving yard was enlarged. 
Thirteen new tracks were laid in two groups of 7 and 6, with 
a ladder lead at each end of each group. Between the two 
groups of the new tracks, a 12-in. vitrified sewer pipe was 
laid, with a catch basin at each switch. These catch basins 
were made by setting 12-in. crosses or double tees at grade 
and extending up to within a few inches below the ballast, 
with a cast iron grate in the bell of the pipe. The drainage 
during wet weather has been well taken care of and during 
freezing and thawing weather in the early spring, there is no 
difficulty on account of frozen switches and no section men 
are required at night to keep the switches operative. 

During the reconstruction of the local freight and produce 
terminal yard of the Michigan Central at Third and Twelfth 
streets, Detroit, in 1925, a rather complete drainage system 
was designed and installed. Between each pair of team tracks 
and between alternate storage tracks, 8-in, vitrified sewer 
pipe was laid with catch basins spaced about 100 ft. apart. 
These 8-in. sewers were intercepted by 12-in. sewers cross- 
ing the yard and flowing directly into the river. Extra catch 
basins were put in to serve switches, double slips, ete. In 
all, there were 300 catch basins, 63 at switches and 237 be- 
tween the tracks. 

Last year the westbound classification yard, consisting of 
31 tracks of the Michigan Central at Detroit, was equipped 
with electrically-operated car retarders, and quite an exten- 
sive drainage system was designed and constructed. Between 
Tracks 17 and 18, corrugated perforated iron pipe about 
2,300 ft. long was laid with 7 brick manholes spaced 390 ft. 
apart. From each of the manholes, laterals of eight-inch cor- 
rugated pipe were laid in both directions across the yard, 
with special iron catch basins located in alternate track 
spaces. The catch basins are iron-pipe double tees, extend- 
ing up to within a few inches of the ballast between the 
tracks. In this system there are 90 catch basins to drain the 
tracks and 29 to take care of retarders and switches. 


Discussion 


The report was actively discussed, primarily with re- 
spect to the detailed methods of carrying out the work 
of installation. A particular point was made of the 
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need for backfilling trenches with porous material to 
insure that water can reach the drains. 


European Track Maintenance 
and Construction 


By J. V. NEUBERT 
Chief Engineer, Maintenance of Way, New York Central, 
New York 

.The equipment used in Europe does not compare with that 
used in America. The maximum average axle load of loco- 
motives is about 17 tons; this is now ‘being increased in some 
countries to approximately 22 tons. The majority of the pas- 
senger coaches have a single axle at each end, although a 
few of the third-class coaches have three axles, one at each 
end and one in the middle. The speed of certain of the pas- 
senger trains is much larger than here. As a whole, however, 
their speeds are not comparable with those in America, consid- 
cring our longer trains and greater tonnage. : 

The freight equipment is unusually light, there being a 
single-axle truck on each end of the cars similar to the pas- 
senger coaches. In a few of the countries, particularly Switz- 
erland and Germany, the railways are starting to use the 
four-wheel truck, with longer cars capable of carrying heav- 
ier loads. The average weight per freight car is approxi- 
mately 15 tons and I doubt if the maximum will exceed 20 


tons. ’ 
Rail 


Until about 1910, the heaviest rail averaged 75 to 80 Ib. per 
yard, but the prevailing weight of rail now in use is of 85 to 
100-lb. sections. 

Rail specifications are now similar to those observed in 
this country. All the rail in Europe is of the T-section with 
the exception of that used in England and there the rail is 
of the bullhead type. Other countries which use bullhead 
rail to a limited extent are France, Belgium and Italy, al- 
though those countries are now ordering it only in very small 
quantities for replacing and patching where the bullhead rail 
is in service. Rails average about 45 ft. to 49 ft. in length, 
except in Germany where they are installing both 15 and 
30-meter rails. 

The joint fastenings are angle bars, fish bars and other 
similar devices, held in place with standard bolts, and usually 
spring washers or nut locks are used, similar to those in 
America. The length of the bars varies from 19 in. to 26 in. 
and the various designs used throughout Europe are the 
most complex I have ever seen. The joints are laid opposite 
to facilitate the replacement of the track structure as a unit, 
which is the prevailing practice throughout Europe. 


Crossties 


The prevailing crossties used are wood. However, in Ger- 
many and Switzerland many steel ties are used and to some 
extent this is true in Belgium, England, France and Italy. 
France seems to be developing the use of concrete ties, of 
which large numbers are in service. Wood ties are treated 
with creosote or a mixture of creosote and coal tar. Other 
treatments are used on a more or less experimental basis. 
The railroads of Europe seem to be a unit with respect to the 
use of a very secure and rigid fastening of the rail to the 
tie, so that the tie, tie plate and rail act as a unit. 

In general, the ballast is crushed stone, but it is not nearly 
as uniform or regular in size as that used in America. In 
fact, very little consideration is given to the proper size of 
the stone. The countries that use stone ballast as standard 
are England, Switzerland, the northern part of Italy and a 
little more than half of Germany. Elsewhere, the ballast is 
gravel or other satisfactory material. As a rule side tracks 
are ballasted with the same material as the main tracks. 


General Maintenance 


From my observation, the general maintenance program 
is quite different from that in America. A schedule is set up 
as to the amount of rail to be renewed and the entire track 
structure, rail, ties ‘and fastenings, is taken up, the roadbed 
smoothed down and new material put in its place. Traffic 
is detoured during the period that the work is in progress. 
Most of the lines have two or more main tracks and this 
makes it possible to detour trains to facilitate the mainte- 
nance work. 

In Germany, when a new piece of railroad is built, the 
roadbed is rolled as it is constructed, ballast is then unloaded 
and rolled to a hard surface, after which the ties are placed 
and the track constructed. Next, sufficient loose stone is ap- 
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plied for a slight surfacing lift and the necessary filling and 
dressing. When the track is put into service on the new 
roadbed, it is possible to operate at schedule speed within 
a very short time. 

When the track is replaced out-of-face in this manner, it 
rides smoothly, but it does not seem to be the practice to 
carry out general surfacing from year to year after it -is 
once installed. With the lighter axle loads and lighter total 
tonnage, this possibly may not be required as it is here. In 
general, throughout Europe, surfacing is confined to spot 
surfacing. 


Curves 


In all of these countries, great stress seems to be placed 
upon the alinement of curves. Trains are generally operated 
at somewhat higher speeds than in America over the same 
degree of curvature and, in my estimation, with greater ease 
and comfort. Turnouts, switches and slips are assembled 
along the track or at some point on the right-of-way and 
then slid into place. Practically all of the frogs are rigid and 
of bolted construction. The prevailing turnouts are for No. 
9 and No. 10 frogs. Double-pointed frogs are used almost 
universally in both single and double slips. As a whole, lit- 
tle attention seems to be paid to the riding qualities of the 
turnouts. 

In general, irrespective of the lighter axle loads, it is my 
observation that the European railroads are not as uniform 
in riding qualities as those in America. The general details 
of maintenance are not followed up as closely as in America. 
Practically all track work is done by manual labor and appar- 
ently without difficulty. No pneumatic, electric or similar 
tools were seen and apparently few if any are used. In 
Europe they seem to talk only in terms of manual labor and 
it is interesting to note that the International Railway Con- 
gress recommended, “That the use of air or electric tools 
for performing general work, where they are developed or 
applicable, be used.” 

In my opinion, one of the greatest problems facing us to- 
day is that of the construction and maintenance of the track 
structure through the rail joint zone. The European roads 
use a very short and light bar and the tracks are laid with 
opposite joints. Joint ties are six to eight inches longer than 
the intermediate ties. In many countries, particularly in 
Germany, two standard ties are bolted together to support 
the joint. This is also done in turnouts where two switch 
ties bolted together support the toe and heel of the switch 
and toe and heel of the frogs. In Switzerland the joint is 
supported by a twin or double steel tie. 

On the whole, I believe that track maintenance on the rail- 
roads of America is comparable with, if not better than, that 
of many of the European railroads. 


Favor Use of Motor Trucks 


O. Surprenant, roadmaster on the Delaware & Hud- 
son, presented a committee report on The Use of Motor 
Trucks in Track Work, which indicates that the com- 
mittee is convinced of the economies to be obtained 
through the use of the highway vehicles. The fol- 
lowing abstract outlines some of the examples of motor 
truck use which the committee had compiled: 

Over a period of years the traffic handled by the railroads 
has increased steadily, with the result that the facilities have 
become much more congested, especially in the larger ter- 
minals. It is essential, therefore, that at the earliest possible 
moment maintenance of way forces develop a substitute for 
the work train. The motor truck is one such substitute. 

The committee recognizes the shortcomings of the motor 
truck for certain tasks and locations. We have in mind 
work at points where it is difficult or impossible for a motor 
truck to get into the track and also such operations as the 
handling of rails, ties, etc., in quantities. 


The Advantages of a Motor Truck 


The motor truck has many advantages over the work train 
and the track motor car. It is a complete unit in itself, 
whereas a work train requires an engine to move it. A motor 
truck can be operated with only one man, who may also as- 
sist in the work, while a work train requires from four to 
five men who do nothing except operate the train. In many 
cases a single motor truck can perform as much work as a 
work train. In operation, the motor truck has the same 
rights as any other vehicular traffic, while on the track the 
work train or track motor car is held in sidings a large part 
of the time to allow revenue traffic to pass. 
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The use of a motor truck is justified wherever a saving 
can be shown. At some congested points it has replaced the 
track motor car or work: train in carrying men and tools to 
and from work, by reason of the great saving in time brought 
about by using short cuts over streets and roads and the en- 
tire absence of delays due to clearing trains. 

It is being used to distribute small track materials and 
tools, thereby replacing supply cars and consequently reduc- 
ing to a minimum the amount of material held on hand on a 
given territory, as most of the material can be held at a 
central point and moved quickly with a truck when required. 

The coal for small buildings scattered over a terminal or 
part of a division is ordinarily shipped in carload lots. By. 
handling it with motor trucks, the car can be spotted in one 
location and a truck with a driver and a couple of men can 
distribute the coal much quicker and very much cheaper than 
by yard engine. 


Grading and Ditching 


Five small gasoline shovels were recently engaged in a 
ditching program on a very busy section of track where a 
work train could not have had over one hour’s time on the 
track in a day. These shovels were therefore served by 20 
motor trucks and moved over 200,000 cu. yd. of material. 
In this case, it would have required five work trains to pro- 
tect these shovels, at an approximate cost of $750 per day, 
and only one hour’s work would have been secured from each 
work train, whereas the 20 motor trucks kept the shovels 
working continuously and cost only $400 per day. 

A great amount of money has been and is being wasted 
by rehandling snow in terminals, ‘particularly about ladder 
tracks, turntable pits, repair trucks, around buildings, passen- 
ger and freight platforms, freight transfers and along side- 
walks, streets and roadways. As soon as the snow stops fall- 
ing, its immediate loading into dump trucks will save re- 
handling and will also prevent its blowing back onto the 
tracks again, which is likely to occur when it is piled nearby. 


Miscellaneous Uses for Trucks 


Where miscellaneous scrap bins are located at various 
points in a large terminal, motor trucks can be used to trans- 
fer the scrap from these bins to a central scrap dock where 
it may be dumped directly into cars without further re- 
handling. 

Where small track machines have become disabled or re- 
quire general overhauling, it has been found much cheaper 
to send a motor truck to transport them to the repair shop 
than to resort to other means. 

Where numerous small shipments of ice and other supplies 
are made for commissary or work train outfits, it has been 
found much cheaper to handle them by motor truck. 

Where small repairs are being made to bridges or cul- 
verts at points which can be reached by truck, and material 
is required in less than carload lots, this material can be 
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handled by motor truck much cheaper than by 
means. 

Motor trucks have been almost universally employed by 
the railroads for the cleaning of rubbish from the vicinity of 
team tracks as they can do this at any time of the day or 
night, whereas, if this work were performed by work trains 
as in former years, it would be necessary to do it at night to 
prevent interference with cars spotted for shippers. 

The report also outlined in detail the economies ef- 
fected in specific instances where extra gangs were 
hauled to work in motor trucks at a marked saving in 
time as compared with transportation by work trains. 

In each of these cases, the trucking concern assumed en- 
tire responsibility for the men’s safety, and there was no 
trouble in getting them to insure their trucks for this pur- 
pose, The trucking concerns also relieved the railroad of all 
responsibility for accidents or damage caused by their trucks. 

Where there have been short, deep washouts, which 
necessitated the building of a temporary trestle in order to 
fill them by work trains, trucks have been used and the filling 
completed before it would have been possible to have col- 


any other 


lected the material for the temporary trestle at the scene. 
Conclusion 
In large terminals, such as New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Baltimore, etc., there is no question but that motor trucks 


can be and are being used to advantage and that a great deal 
of money is being saved, but, as the terminals become smaller, 
the continuous use of a motor truck to advantage becomes a 
problem which can only be solved by hiring by the hour from 
an outside concern, until such times as the user has sufficient 
work to keep a truck busy for eight hours each day. Ina 
large terminal where a number of trucks are employed, the 
organization should conform as nearly as possible to that 
maintained by the most prosperous local trucking concern, 
thus insuring efficiency in handling the trucks 


Discussion 


The response to the reading of this report was large- 
ly in the form of questions designed to bring out fur- 
ther details concerning the use of trucks in mainte- 
nance of way work. Some difference of opinion arose 
as to the relative merits of owning and hiring trucks 
and as to the particular circumstances under which 
truck operation would prove economical. Particular 
stress was laid upon the importance of adequate liability 
insurance coverage. One pertinent limitation on the use 
of trucks, namely, their inability to reach many por- 
tions of the right of way, led to the suggestion that the 
railroads might find it to advantage in certain cases to 
provide a lane or roadway along the right of way. 


* * * * 





Mexico, Mo.—Chicago & Alton Tracks at the Left and Wabash Tracks at the Right 














of Reciprocal Buying 


LC.C. Begins Sweeping Investigation 





Hearings begun this week in Chicago—Reflect months 
of inquiry—Examination stresses influence 


SWEEPING investigation of reciprocal buying 
A was launched by the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission, Tuesday, September 30, when the first 
of a long series of public hearings was held in Chicago. 
These hearings are being held in pursuance of an order 
issued by the Commission on its own motion, June 24, 
1929, calling for an investigation of the practices em- 
ployed by the railroads in purchasing equipment, ma- 
terials and supplies, with particular reference to the ex- 
tent that such purchasing is influenced by the routing of 
traffic controlled directly or indirectly by shippers. The 
investigation, which is entirely disassociated from simt- 
lar investigations of manufacturers begun or pending 


before the Federal Trade Commission under the act . 


which brought it into being, follows 13 months of work 
by about 40 government ‘agents in the traffic and pur- 
chasing offices of various railroads throughout the coun- 
try. All railroads have been made respondents to these 
hearings and while, primarily, a fact-finding undertak- 
ing, the hearings are being followed with unusual inter- 
est, both because of the dizclosures expected and the 
concern felt by many people over the possible outcome. 

The hearings are being held before the Director of 
the Bureau of Service W. P. Bartel, and Examiner J. 
L. Rogers, with Attorney M. C. List in immediate 
charge of the investigations, and they are expected to 
last 10 days or more in Chicago. They began and con- 
tinued through Tuesday with the questioning of E. A. 
Clifford, general purchasing agent of the Chicago & 
North Western, regarding the general purchasing policy 
and practice of that road, and also concerning portions 
of 35 exhibits introduced by the government. These ex- 
hibits comprise 436 letters, representing correspondence 
between North Western Railway officers and shippers, 
concerning various lumber, oil, steel and other pur- 
chases. A large gathering of railway lawyers, railway 
purchasing and traffic officers, and representatives of 
railway supply concerns attended the hearing through- 
out the day, as well as many reporters of metropolitan 
papers. 

Mr. Clifford said that nothing in particular was re- 
quired of a manufacturer to be placed on that road’s list 
of bidders and added that he might put him on if he was 
a friend of the North Western, explaining that a friend 
was a concern which routed traffic over that road. He 
stated it to be the policy of the road always to do busi- 
ness with concerns that favored it with business. The 
purchasing office receives reports from the traffic de- 
partment from time tg time of the freight traffic ob- 
tained from manufacturers, in order to keep the general 
purchasing agent advised of its friends, and the purchas- 
ing department in turn furnishes the traffic department 
with copies of all purchase orders placed. : 

It is also common, Mr. Clifford said, to receive re- 
ports from shippers about their traffic, and that such 
letters were followed up for purchases. He said the 
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latter practice became prevalent 10 or 15 years ago, and 
has become more intensified each year. He would not 
say that such solicitations were an annoyance, but agreed 
that the demands made by shippers were occasionally 
excessive and also testified that shippers often went over 
his head on decisions; that the North Western had been 
boycotted on a number of occasions for refusal to pur- 
chase supplies and that on one occasion mentioned he 
had been threatened with the loss of his job. 

It is a frequent occurrence, he said, for firms to claim 
a control over the routing of traffic, but not as frequent 
as it was two or three years ago. He did not recall any 
demands being made by shippers to buy supplies the 
road had no use for. He recalled cases where the traf- 
fic of one company was used to sell the products of an- 
other company, but did not think this practice so prev- 
alent as it used to be. He did not recall having any 
contact with firms which controlled the routing of traf- 
fic by paying so much a car for that right, and while 
satisfied that some roads had traded their orders for 
lumber for traffic orders, denied that the North Western 
had ever done so. 

Mr. Clifford testified that the North Western has 
from 175 to 200 firms on its inquiry list for lumber bids 
and that practically all lumber is bought on bids. He 
was aware of the efforts made by certain large mills to 
use their traffic to induce the railroad to eliminate the 
wholesalers and small mills from consideration, but he 
said the North Western ignored this situation and has 
continued to include wholesalers and small mills on its 
inquiry list. He testified, however, that the purchase 
orders are not always given to the lowest bidder, ex- 
plaining that questions of delivery, mill capacity, etc., 
must be taken into consideration. 

He contended that the purchases are made at the low- 
est price, however, which is accomplished by letting the 
high bidders meet the low bidder’s price. In such cases, 
he agreed, all bidders do not have the opportunity to 
revise their bids, and when asked if those who were al- 
lowed to revise their bids were generally the road’s 
“friends”, said, yes. He did not recall a case where a 
bidder not friendly to the road had a chance to change 
his bid. He did not think the practice of letting the high 
bidders know what the low bidders offered was unethi- 
cal, when asked the question by Director Bartel, and also 
did not think it would encourage collusion between firms 
or diminish competition by giving the high bidder the 
chance to meet the low price. 

When asked by Examiner Rogers if this practice re- 
flected the influence of traffic, Mr. Clifford answered 
that the practice is followed practically only in the case 
of lumber and oil. When his attention was called to a 


contract made for fuel oil with a Standard Oil subsid- 
iary in Casper, Wyo., he admitted that the contract was 
let to the highest bidder, but explained that it was be- 
cause the other companies were not large enough to 
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handle the road’s requirements. He thought most steel 
contracts were let to the lowest bidders, although some 
mills are not asked to bid. He said that traffic is a con- 
trolling factor in splitting orders, but declared that 
premiums are not paid to secure added tonnage for the 
road or to protect the road from loss of large ship- 
ments, although he recalled that such a practice has 
been frequently advocated by large shippers. 

He was questioned about the purchase of coach seats 
from a manufacturer who bid high and who got some 
of the business notwithstanding the fact that he refused 
to meet the low price, while the low bidder got none. 
He admitted the successful manufacturer was a shipper, 
and explained that this was an unusual case and one of 
the few in which his decision on the question of price 
had been over-ruled. Questioned further as to the rea- 
son why the low bidder withdrew his bid after the pur- 
chase had been made, he explained that it was a result 
of his telling the low bidder that he would not get the 
business, but the examiner then asked if it was because 
the road did not want to have the low price on its record. 

Mr. Clifford was also questioned by the director and 
examiner, as well as by the government’s attorney, con- 
cerning certain lubricating oil contracts in which only a 
limited number of companies was asked for bids, the 
witness testifying that in such cases the little fellow can 
not get the business and admitting that the bidder who 
offered the lowest price got only one-sixth of the busi- 
ness, but explaining again that the friends, while al- 
lowed to participate in the purchases, were required to 
meet the lower price. 

The remainder of the day was taken up with the more 
detailed examination of the voluminous correspondence, 
in which Mr. Clifford was frequently asked to explain 
why certain companies that had taken an unfavorable 
attitude toward the North Western at one period of the 
correspondence, as a result of their failure to secure 
purchases, had experienced a reversal of attitude later 
on. 

Excerpts follow from some of the letters exchanged 
between shippers and the North Western, which were 
introduced as evidence and which were referred to dur- 
ing the testimony as indicating the pressure brought to 
bear by large shippers to influence purchases and also 
as showing the position taken by the North Western. 
One of these letters was written by M. A. Wyman of 
the Foster-Wyman Lumber Company at Seattle, Wash., 
to Mr. Clifford on October 31, 1927. This letter was in 
part as follows: 

‘It will probably be interesting to you to know that prac- 
tically all, if not all of the western lines, do not necessarily 
place their lumber orders with the concern quoting the low- 
est price. If the purchasing agent gets five or ten thousand 
dollars worth of competitive freight from us by giving us 
lumber orders that cost him five hundred dollars, he figures 
he is working for the best interest of his railroad, and for the 
life of me I cannot see why any railroad purchasing agent 
would figure any differently. Just as long as you insist on 
making your lumber purchases on a dollar and cents basis 
only, you may be assured that we are going to give our ton- 
nage to someone who makes their purchases on an entirely 
different basis. 

On November 10, 1927, Mr. Clifford replied to Mr. 
Wyman, secretary-treasurer of the shipper, in part as 
follows: 

Of course, I cannot insist that you take a different view- 
point than has been expressed in your letter; I only want to 
repeat that I must take advantage of the lowest possible 
price, consistent, of course, with the proper grade of mate- 
rial and the service that we require. 

On January 17, 1928, Mr. Wyman wrote another let- 
ter to Mr. Clifford, calling attention to the fact that the 
Foster-Wyman Lumber Company controlled from 150 
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to 200 cars of competitive tonnage per month. Mr. Clif- 
ford made a pencil notation on this letter to the effect 
that he considered it advisable to keep that shipper off 
the list of lumber companies to which inquiries should 
be sent. 

On June 2, 1928, S. F. Miller, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager of the C. & N. W., wrote a memorandum to 
Mr. Clifford, in which he said: 

Mr. J. C. Morris telephoned this morning with reference 
to dissatisfaction on the part of the Twin Harbors Lumber 
Company, Chehalis, Wash., on account of inability to suc- 
cessfully negotiate sales of lumber for the account of the C. 
& N. W. Railway, and referred to the fact that their organi- 
zation handled the product from 26 mills, effective May 15, 
since which time they have given us 99 cars of lumber. Mr. 
Morris says we placed several orders during the past week 
or so in which they did not participate, though they were 
offered a chance to reduce their price on some undesirable 
items and given no opportunity with reference to the more 
desirable part of our requirement. Said he was not attempt- 
ing to use the “big stick,” but naturally their organization was 
for the purpose of self-protection and the routing of competi- 
tive traffic depended very much on our treatment of them. 

Five days later Mr. Clifford replied to Mr. Miller in 
a memorandum in which he said: 

I can suggest nothing that would satisfy this gentleman 
and I am satisfied in my own mind that while he continues to 
lose the business on which he quotes, he will remain dissat- 
isfied, and the only adjustment, therefore, would be to place 
business with him at his own price, which I refuse to do. 
On some recent inquiries on which he quoted, mills that he 
is supposed to represent quoted me direct a price of about 
one dollar and a half a thousand less than his quotation. 

A memorandum dated July 17, 1928, taken from the 
files of the North Western, stated: 

Mr. J. C. Morris, of the Twin Harbors Lumber Company, 
called this morning and desired to meet our president to dis- 
cuss the general question of policy in purchasing of car ma- 
terial, etc., from the Pacific Northwest Producers. Mr. Mor- 
ris says many of the big railroads of the country, including 
the New York Central, the Great Northern, the C. B. & Q., 
the Frisco, the Pennsylvania, the Michigan Central, Grand 
Trunk, etc., are giving their support to the big mill interests 
by dealing only with producers of size and ignoring the 
brokers offering cheaper material from small interests of sta- 
tionary or portable milling capacity, producing 20,000 to 30,- 
000 ft. per day. ; 

Says 90 mill company interests met in Tacoma about three 
months ago, the smallest concern producing 398,000 ft. per 
day, and they decided at their meeting the C. & N. W. Rail- 
way was less favorable to them than any other railroad and 
to divert traffic from them whenever possible. He says mill 
and money interests have decided that unless they can ef- 
fect some change in the C. & N. W. Railway policy, to pre- 
sent the entire subject to the New York financial interests 
who have to do with the C. & N. W. Railway. 

The next day Mr. Clifford wrote a letter to the Twin 
Harbors Lumber Company at Chicago, as follows: 

I am informed by our general agent at Seattle, Mr. H. L. 
Sisler, that it was your understanding that my attitude was 
that traffic was not to be considered in the placement of my 
orders. I am at a loss to understand how you could possibly 
have received this thought. It has always been my policy, 
which I propose to continue, that all things being equal, our 
friends would be favored with our business. I am a firm 
believer of reciprocity and am sure that this means the plac- 
ing of my business with those who can and do favor us. Of 
course, I know you realize very well that we cannot afford to 
pay a premium, but everything being equal, our friends would 
participate to the greatest extent. 

Mr. Clifford sent a memorandum to Fred W. Sargent, 
president of the North Western, on July 25, 1928, in 
which he said: 

Mr. Morris emphatically denies having sent any request to 
the mills to divert traffic from the C. & N. W. Railway. 

Since our conversation I have interviewed eight whole- 
salers, among whom were the biggest in Chicago, and in ev- 
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ery case I have been assured that if-we are ever forced into a 
position by such tactics, that our stand would be recognized 
by them and in the long run we would not be a loser but a 
probable gainer. I have also interviewed representatives of 
the General American Tank Car Company and Standard Steel 
Car Company, each of whom assure me that in such an event 
they will support us in a substantial way. 

In conclusion, I recommend that our present practice, 
which is honorable and defensible, be continued, as I am sat- 
isfied that by this continuation we are treating everybody in 
a fair and impartial manner, giving preference to those who 
can and do favor us. By adopting the practice suggested by 
this outside influence we would be placed in a position where 
we could not defend our acts, but if in your judgment it seems 
better, our practice might be modified. I can, of course, com- 
ply and will be glad to comply with your request. 


An excerpt from another letter which very clearly 
shows Mr. Clifford’s attitude, was written by him to 
Mr. Miller on November 12, 1928: 


I would have been glad to consider the Twin Harbors had 
their prices been in line on the quotations given me. How- 
ever, their prices were in some instances $3.25 higher than the 
prices quoted by their competitors and at which the material 
was purchased, and there was not one case in which they 
were within $1.25 of their competitors. 


One group of letters referred to in the testimony had 
to do with the attitude of the Mickle Timber & Lumber 
Company, regarding traffic and purchases. On August 
15, 1927, E. C. Griffin, deceased, who was then general 
agent for the C. & N. W. at Portland, Ore., wrote to 
Mr. Miller as follows: 


As we wired you today, Mr. George T. Mickle has sent out 
letters to all the 14 member mills of his organization, suggest- 
ing that they route their business in future via other lines 
than ours. This action was taken apparently at the instiga- 
tion of Mr. Wilbur Hattery, eastern representative of the 
Mickle Timber & Lumber Company, Monroe Building, Chi- 
cago, who has been unsuccessful in inducing our purchasing 
department to favor him with any business at prices that any 
of the mills who are members of the Mickle organization 
would accept. 


A year later the boycott of the North Western was 
removed, as noted in a letter from G. T. Mickle, presi- 
dent of the shipper, to Mr. Clifford on July 21, 1928, 
in which he said: ‘We enclose you herewith copy of 
a letter which we are issuing today to all of our mills, 
canceling our letter of August 11, 1927, in which we 
recommend the diversion of competitive business from 
the North Western road.” Other letters indicated that 
this action was taken following a visit to Portland by 
Mr. Clifford, A. R. Gould, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, and Mr. Griffin. 


An Unusual View of the New Haven’s “Knickerbocker 
Limited” 
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Looking Backward 


Fifty Years Ago 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has purchased the Kansas 
City, Lawrence & Southern Kansas, which now operates about 
370 miles of road, from Lawrence, Kan., south to Coffeyville, 
and from a point near Coffeyville west to Harper.—Railway 
Age, October 7, 1880. 

The Louisiana Western [now part of the Southern Pacific] . 
has been completed from Orange, Tex., to Vermillionville, La., 
112 miles, making an all-rail route, in connection with the 
Texas & New Orleans and the Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
[also now parts of the Southern Pacific], from New Orleans, 
La., to Houston, Tex. Sleeping cars are operated over the 
entire line between the two cities—Railway Age, October 
7, 1880. 

The war begun at Chicago last week, first over passenger 
traffic to St. Louis, and then to Kansas City and then taking 
in all the roads in the Southwestern Association, and on 
Tuesday extending to tickets between Chicago and Council 
Bluffs by way of the Wabash and the Chicago & Alton, has 
been as sharp as any struggle of the kind ever noted. By 
Friday the ordinary price for limited tickets from Chicago 
to St. Louis was cut to $2 by the Wabash, $3 by the other 
roads, and later $3 for the round trip. The Chicago & Alton, 
to offset the action of the Wabash on Chicago-St. Louis busi- 
ness, made the rate between St. Louis and Kansas City as low 
as the Chicago-St. Louis rate. This extension of the contest 
to Kansas City resulted in the sale of unlimited tickets from 
Chicago to that point for $8, the regular rate being $14.80. 
On Saturday tickets to Kansas City from points just east of 
the Mississippi river were sold for 50 cents. On the following 
Wednesday a meeting of managers was held in New York.— 
Railroad Gazette, October 1, 1880. 














Twenty-Five Years Ago 


John Cannon, trainmaster on the Illinois Central, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Southern Kansas division of 
the Missouri Pacific at Coffeyville, Kan. Thomas F. Wood- 
lock has resigned as editor of the Wall Street Journal to 
become a member of an investment firm at New York.— 
Railway Age, October 6, 1905. 

The discussion of railway legislation at the coming session 
of Congress will deal more with the character of the remedy 
than with the advisability of adopting the general principle. 
Not even the friends of President Roosevelt are in accord 
as to the best way to attain the results at which they are 
aiming, and the severest critics of the Esch-Townsend bill are 
some of the members of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Recently Senator Elkins expressed the conviction that his 
committee would report a bill to vest in the Federal courts all 
authority to determine rate disputes—Railway Age, October 


6, 1905. 


Ten Years Ago 


H. M. Lull, division engineer on the Southern Pacific at 
Portland, Ore., has been promoted to chief engineer of the 
Texas and Louisiana lines of that railroad—Ratlway Age, 
October 1, 1920. 

“The railroad situation resolves itself into two great prob- 
lems: (1) Whether the 5% to 6 per cent return on railroad 
valuation provided by the Transportation Act will be suf- 
ficient to attract new capital, and (2) can the pre-war 
efficiency be accomplished,” Brigadier General W. W. Atter- 
bury, vice-president of the Pennsylvania, stated before a cham- 
ber of commerce in the East recently. “If, under the new 
law, the railroads of this country are able to give satisfac- 
tory service, progressively extend their facilities so as to 
keep ‘abreast of the times and provide their owners with a 
just and reasonable return, an achievement will have been 
recorded second to none in American business history.”— 
Railway Age, October 1, 1920. 
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Failure to Get Ahead 


New York. 
To tHE Epiror: 


I have read with care the article “What Shall We Tell Them” 
by a college graduate, in the September 13 issue of Railway 
Age. 

I consider it quite a dispassionate and discriminating article. 
He evidently expresses the feeling of that large group of men 
who equip themselves with reasonable thoroughness and then 
somehow or other fail to get very far ahead. 

FroM THE Sipe Lines. 


“You Tell ’Em” 
To tHE Epiror: 


Have read with mixed interest and amusement, “What Shall 
We Tell Them,” by a college man, which appeared in the 
Railway Age of September 13. With interest, because it affects 
the railroads and hundreds of young men throughout the coun- 
try. With amusement, because the college man can’t get away 
from the idea that a college education is all that is necessary. 
His citation of cases may be true. He can find similar failures 
in law, medicine, agriculture and banking. There are railroads 
in the country where 75 per cent of the officers are college bred. 
There are roads where all the officers are graduates of the 
“University of Hard Knocks,” and what a glorious compliment 
to them to have risen to their exalted positions in competition 
with those who have the advantage of a college trained mind. 

“You tell them” there is as great an opportunity with the 
railroads as with the industries. They may rise quicker in the 
industries, for the responsibility is far less. An average super- 
intendent of a railroad has an invested capital of about 
$30,000,000 in his hands. Few industries can boast of as much 
investment for a similar position. 

The addresses at the Younger Men’s Conference alluded to 
emphasized the opportunities offered by the railroads, inciden- 
tally mentioning the fact that a college education was not abso- 
lutely necessary, that these officials rose to their positions in 
spite of their lack of college training, through hard work, un- 
limited patience, and love for railroad romance—a compliment 
to them. 


Ninety per cent of the promotions on the railroad are the 


result of merit. There is not so much use in transportation for 
textbook learning alone as for the ability to think, which a col- 
lege education is supposed to give one to the “nth” degree. 
When you think of the relatively small percentage of our popu- 
lation which is college bred, it is remarkable how many have 
won these so-called big white collar jobs on the railroad. 

Railroading is the most: practical work in the world. There 
is no profession or vocation which requires such an intimate, 
practical knowledge of its fundamentals as our railroads re- 
quire. The questions in operating a railroad which arise hourly, 
like those of the army and navy during war time, require im- 
mediate action, and only those who are practically familiar 
can give unerring answers. 

He can tell them if they have a hankering for railroad work 
to go to it, stick to it, work hard, and they will be as likely to 
succeed as in any other vocation. They will find it about as 
remunerative and more fascinating than the industries. They 
may not become rich, but they will at least have been happy in 
their work. 

He can tell them also,.if they are as pessimistic as this “col- 
lege man,” that the railroads have no use for them, no place 
where they can fit in. There are not many wizards like Edison 
in the electric world, not many Fords in the automobile field, 
nor Harrimans or Hills on the railroads, nor Rockefellers in 
the oil industries, but there are just as many of a little lesser 
light in railroading as in other industries. 

Merit is recognized and rewarded in railroading as in indus- 
try. Not all are promoted, since there are not enough places 


to go around. But one may rest assured that those who fill 
these positions are chosen through merit, through industry, and 
through brains, regardless of whether the applicant is a gram- 
mar school graduate or a college man, 

There are clerks in the office who have a university degree of 
M.D., public school teachers with their Ph.D.’s., plumbers with 
their law degrees, and machinists with their M.E.’s. These 
failed, or at least did not succeed with their college degrees, 
though they may be doing well in their present vocations. 
About as many succeed who enter railroad work as in the 
industries. . 

The “College Graduate” did not say how many of his college 
pals have entered industry and failed or have become so sub- 
merged as to lose all individuality. Success in industry, as well 
as in railroading, does not lie with the college or high school, 
but with the man himself. 

ANOTHER COLLEGE Man. 


Books and Articles of Special 


Interest to Rai!lroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


America’s Place in the World of Trade. May showing rail- 
road extension in the United States by decades 1830-1930 by 
various colored lines for each decade and also the decrease 
in time required to travel from Atlantic to Pacific Coast 
between 1830 and 1930. The time for 1830 is via Cape Horn, 
there are several railroad times, and the time for 1930 is by 
airplane. Pub. by Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 
Penna. Apply. 

Trends in the Foreign Trade of the United States. A study 
of the changes in quantity and type of exports and imports 
with some consideration of the economic causes of the 
changes. 329 p. Pub. by National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., New. York City. $3.50. 

Railroad Map of the United States, issue of July, 1930, which 
was noted in the September 13 issue of the Railway Age, is 
published by the Engineer Reproduction Plant, and is for sale 
by the U. S. Govt. Print. Off., Washington, D. C. 

Shipping Fruits and Vegetables in Mixed Carloads—A Pre- 
liminary Report, by J. W. Park and Brice Edwards. “Under 
certain conditions, economies in distribution can undoubtedly 
be effected by shipping in mixed cars. There are, however, 
facturs which are operating to limit the expansion of mixed 
car business.” p.1. 32 p. Pub. by U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Washington, D. C. Apply. 


Periodical Articles 


Rocket Ships—And a Visit to Mars, by Waldemar Kaempf- 
ert. Problems of design, construction, and operation of 
engines that can travel in interplanetary space, including re- 
sistance, fuel stations (Dr. Oberth of Germany suggests the 
Moon as a fuel station); speed (Dr. Goddard of Clark Uni- 
versity has attained 8000 feet per second with smokeless 
powder) and personnel. Dr. Kaempffert precedes his discussion 
of rocket ships with a recollection that steam engines and 
practically everything else we use today were once considered 
“impossible.” Forum, October 1930, p. 233-239. 

Le Role de la “Société Nationale des Chemins de fer 
Vicinaux”’ de Belgique dans L’Economie Générale du Pays, 
by Cl. Perdieus. The “National Light Railways of Belgium” 
consist of more than 4500 kilometers, mostly of meter gage. 
Why they were constructed, how they are operated and the 
services rendered to the country by these lines are discussed 
in this article by the Principal Inspector the lines. Revue 
Economique Internationale, August 1930, p. 414-438. 
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Odds and Ends 


of Railroading 








Traveling Pianos 


The Transcontinental Limited of the Trans-Australian 
Railway, it is said, is the only train in the world carrying a 
piano as a part of its regular lounge-car equipment. 


But No Waterloo Closer Than Iowa 


Across a distance of 4.6 miles, two of the greatest military 
geniuses in history glare at each other. They are Napoleop 
and Wellington, stations in Missouri on the river line of the 
Missouri Pacific between Jefferson City and Kansas City. 


A Real Catch 


To our list of varied and assorted railroad champions, we 
must add J. C. McClellan, brakeman on the Radford division 
of the Norfolk & Western. At a picnic of the N. & W. 
veterans association, in the presence of unimpeachable wit- 
nesses, McClellan landed an 80-lb. turtle. 


Two Railless Capitals 


The railways of the world stretch nearly everywhere, but 
there are still two world capitals that are not served by a 
railway. They are Tirana, capital city of Albania, and Teguci- 
galpa, capital of Honduras. Rugged mountains have been the 
barrier to rail construction in each instance. 


Another Ace 


Really, railroading seems to be good for one’s golf game, 
if the number of railroaders who make holes-in-one are any 
criterion. The latest addition to the list is Frank Noftsinger, 
clerk for the Norfolk & Western at Roanoke, who sank a 
167-yd. tee shot at the fourth hole at the Monterey Country 
Club, near Roanoke. 


A Cat Rides the Rods 


The Cedar Rapids branch of the Illinois Central can claim 
the distinction of being the only railroad that has operated 
a train with a feline passenger hanging to its running gear. 
Not long ago, according to an item in the Manchester (Iowa) 
Press, when the local from Central City, Iowa, pulled intc 
Cedar Rapids, the crew discovered a contented tomcat perched 
snugly on one of the trucks, which had made the entire tip 
of over 20 miles, at an average speed of nearly 30 miles an 
hour, in apparent ease and security. The crew took Thomas 
back to his home on the return trip, none the worse for wear, 
debating whether sharp claws or a well-developed sense of 
balance were of most assistance to the animal in preventing 
his joining the ranks of human passengers who have unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to “ride the rods.” 


Some Great Western Relics 


“Tiny”—the only complete broad-gage engine in existence 
—is one of the most interesting relics in the museum main- 
tained by the Great Western (Great Britain). Built in 1868, 
it was recently rescued from the Newton Abbot locomotive 
depot where, with one of its flanged wheels removed and a 
pulley wheel substituted, it has for years done duty as a 
spare stationary engine working the pumps in the boiler 
house. Today, “Tiny” occupies a prominent position on the 
Newton Abbot station, right in the middle of the last section 
of the Great Western main line to be converted from the 
broad to the “narrow” (4 ft. 8% in.) gage, and stands as a 
relic of this almost forgotten era of British railways. 

The Great Western has many other relics of by-gone days. 
Some of these are at Paddington (London), but those of the 
more bulky type are to be found at other big centers on the 
companys system. At Swindon there is a perfect model of 
the “North Star.” This was the company’s first locomotive 
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and was used on the occasion of the preliminary opening of 
the line between Paddington and Maidenhead on May 31, 
1838. It was reconstructed in 1925 with many of the original 
parts, one of which, a buffer stuffed with horsehair, was doing 
duty as a piano stool at Bath. It was sent to America in 1927 
as the stable companion of the “King George V” locomotive 
in connection with the Baltimore & Ohio centenary. Another 
broad-gage locomotive, “Hedley,” was, in turn, used to drive 
a stone-crushing plant and a steam boiler at Neath until, 
with the introduction of electric current at these works in 
1928, it was pensioned and scrapped.—Railway Gazette 
(London). 


That One-Way Tunnel 


Some time ago, attention was called on this page to the 
fact that the Southern Pacific tunnel at Summit, Ore., was 
the only one in this country having but one portal. The 
Southern Pacific now supplies additional information regard- 
ing it. The tunnel is 163 ft. long and is used for a tail track 
for a wye. It is bored into the mountain only a sufficient 
length to enable an engine and caboose to make use of the 
wye in turning. An engine with a snow plow or flanger at- 
tached may also use the wye. The S. P. at this point skirts 
the shores of Odell lake and, with the mountain close on the 


The One-Way Tunnel on the Southern Pacific 


opposite side, there was no area large enough to build the 
wye necessary to turn the helper engines used on westbound 
trains. The installation and maintenance of a turntable would 
have been too expensive, because of the extreme winter 
weather in the mountains. It would have been necessary 
to house the turntable as a protection from snow, and an 
operator would have been required during most of the year. 
The problem was solved by Chief Engineer Boschke by 
building this unique wye and tunnel. 
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Canadian Pacific’s Net 
Increased For August 


Heavy movement of grain 
brings first rise above 1929 
monthly figures 


For the first time since July of last 
year, the monthly earnings of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, as issued this week for 
August, showed an increase over the 
same month of the preceding year, all 
the intervening months having shown 
a decrease cn such a comparison. This 
is in direct reflection of the heavier 
movement of grain in the western prov- 
inces, which the company has _ been 
reporting for the past ten weeks. 

Gross earnings for August are shown 
at $15,480,227, a reduction of $2,182,387 
from last year, while expenses are cut 
by $2,570,264, leaving the month’s net 
at $3,260,057, against $2,871,681 in Au- 
gust of last year, an increase of $388,376. 
For the eight months ended August 
gross is shown at $15,480,227, and 
operating expenses at $97,610,665, leav- 
ing net for the period at $15,879,168, 
against a like item in 1929 of $23,121,169, 
a reduction of $7,242,000. 

The following table shows the earn- 
ings, expenses and net for the month 
of August, and for eight months of the 
current fiscal year, ending with August. 








AUGUST 

930 1929 Decr. 
Gross .... $15,480,227 $17,662,615 $2,182,387 
i wcate-« 12,220,170 14,790,934 2,570,264 
Net .... $3,260,057 $2,871,681 * $388,376 

EIGHT MONTHS ENDING AUGUST 

1930 1929 Decr. 
Gross ....$113,489,834 $138,387,868 $24,898,034 
Be eeu 97,610,665 115,266,699 17,656,033 
Net .... $15,879,168 $23,121,169 $7,242,000 





* Increase, 
Interlocking Economy 


The Public Utility Commission of 
New Jersey has authorized the Lehigh 
Valley to discontinue the services of 
signal men at a crossing with the Penn- 
sylvania in Perth Amboy, where the 
number of trains on the Pennsylvania 
has been reduced so that the daily move- 
ment is very light. Formerly there were 
numerous passenger trains and the inter- 
locking signals were attended 24 hours a 
day; later this service was reduced to 
eight hours a day, and now the plan is 
to have the signals stand normally at 
clear for Lehigh Valley trains, with a 
push-button arrangements allowing Penn- 
sylvania trains to set the signals against 





Crossing Accidents Reduced 


Fewer accidents took place at 
highway grade crossings in the first 
six months of 1930 than in any 
corresponding period since 1925, 
and this in spite of the fact that 
there has been an increase in the 
five years of approximately 33 per 
cent in the number of automobiles 
in use. The figures, reported by 
the Safety Section, A. R. A. show 
that accidents totaled 2,335, as 
compared with 2,276 in 1925; 
fatalities totaled 962 compared with 
941, and persons injured 2,685, 
compared with 2,662 in 1925. 

The present total isa reduction 
of 337 compared with the same 
period last year, while there also 
was a reduction of 158 in the 
number of fatalities, and of 346 
in injured. 











the Lehigh Valley. The button having 
been operated, a period of two minutes 
must be allowed to elapse before the 
Pennsylvania signals will clear. After 
the Pennsylvania train passes over the 
crossing all signals will return to normal. 
There was a rule requiring trains on both 
roads to approach the crossing at not 
over 15 miles an hour, which rule ap- 
parently continues in effect. 


T. & P. Proposes Fare Cut 


The Texas & Pacific has applied to the 
Railroad Commission of Texas for 
authority to establish low fares in 
coaches between Fort Worth and Big 
Spring, 267 miles, and between inter- 
mediate points. The proposed fares are 
on the basis of about two cents a mile 
and will be limited to continuous passage. 


D. L. & W. To Seek Increased 
Commutation Rates 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
on October 1 issued a statement announc- 
ing its, intention of seeking increases in 
its commutation rates. The statement 
sets forth several financial statistics to 
justify the proposed increase and refers 
also to the improved service as a result 
of electrified operation. Interested com- 
muters, if they so desire, are invited to 
form a committee and appoint authorized 
and representative accountants to verify 
any of the financial statistics published in 
the announcement. 
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Reduced Rates in West 
Attractive to Travelers 


Low fares found to have been 
successful in recapturing 
passenger traffic 


The low coach rates which western 
railroads have placed in effect from time 
to time betwen Chicago and points in 
California since February of last year 
have ben successful in recapturing some 
passenger patronage. The experiment 
with coach rates was started on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1929, when a rate of $52.50 
was made effective to March 17, 1929, 
for passengers traveling from Califor- 
nia to Chicago. The success of the 
venture prompted the railroads to ex- 
tend the experiment and the same rate 
was made applicable to westbound 
travel from March 15 to April 13. On 
both occasions the rates to or from St. 
Louis was made $47, and to or from 
Denver, $30. Since that time and until 
July, 1930, the carriers had frequently 
e tablished the $52.50 rate. In July, 
August and September, 1930, a rate of 
$47.50 to and from Chicago was in 
effect. Heretofore, the carriers have 
discontinued the low rates after August, 
but this year the $47.50 rate will be 
continued during November. 

The results of the low coach rates 
can be measured by the experience of 
one carrier which reports that a com- 
parison of its business 10 days before 
the effective date of the low rates and 
10 days after, with the 60 days in 
which the rates applied, showed that 
coach business increased almost 100 per 
cent without appreciable loss in sleep- 
ing-car business. While the low rates 
were in effect, the coach business in- 
creased from 12 per cent of the total 
passenger business to about 23 per cent. 

The railreads’ experiment with coach 
rates has been accompanied by rate 
changes on the part of motor coach 
companies. Before the $52.50 day coach 
rate was made effective, the motor 
coach companies reduced their rate to 
$40 and have repeated this action until 
at the present time one company ad- 
vertises a rate of $28.50 from Chicago 
to California. 

As a result of this experience with 
low day-coach rates, some traffic men 
believe that there is need for a service 
of lower standard than that provided 
in sleeping cars, and that the second- 
class rate, which was discontinued on 
June 10, 1917, and made impossible 
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when the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission established a 3.6 cent rate for 
all passenger business on August 6, 
1920, ex parte 74, should be restored. 
It has been suggested that the carriers 
be permitted to establish three classes 
of fares, the standard sleeping-car fare 
of 3.6 cents, a tourist sleeping-car fare 
of 3 cents and a day-coach rate of 2 
cents. 


N. Y. Crossing Workers Wage 
Case Hearing October 18 


October 18 has been fixed by the Su- 
preme Court of New York as the date 
for the hearing, at Albany, on the applica- 
tion of the railroads for an injunction 
against the operation of the new law of 
the state which requires that workmen 
engaged in grade crossing elimination 
shall be paid the “prevailing scale” of 
wages and shall work under the eight- 
hour law. 


The C. N. R. in August 


During the month of August, opera- 
ting expenses on the Canadian National 
Railways, including Central Vermont 
lines, but not eastern lines, were de- 
creased by $2,097,271, as compared with 
the same month a year ago. 

Gross revenues for August, 1930, were 
$19,067,979, as compared with $23,646,- 
778 in the same period in 1929. 

Operating expenses were $16,800,995, 
as compared with $18,898,267, and opera- 
ting net $2,266,983, as against $4,748,510. 


Southern Speeds Freight Trains 


The Southern’s fast freight trains car- 
rying fruits and vegetables from Florida 
to the north, are now running through to 
principal cities in a full day less than 


heretofore. Trains leaving Jacksonville, 
Fla. (for example) on Tuesday at 2 p.m. 
(for the east) and at 2:30 p.m. (for the 
west) will reach Washington and Cin- 
cinnati, Thursday morning; Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, Thursday afternoon; 
New York, Thursday evening; and will 
reach Buffalo, Pittsburgh and Chicago on 
Friday morning. 


Railway Business Association 
Meeting November 19 


The twenty-second annual meeting and 
dinner of the Railway Business Associa- 
tion will be held November 19 at the 
Commodore Hotel, New York City. The 
program includes two business sessions, 
the one in the forenoon for reports of 
officers and standing committees and the 
one in the afternoon for reports of con- 
vention committees and the election of 
officers. The dinner, for which the 
speaking program is yet unannounced, 
will be held at 7 p.m. 


Mexico City Service Again 
Improved 


The Missouri Pacific, in conjunction 
with the National of Mexico, is now- 
operating the Sunshine Special from St. 
Louis, to Mexico City, as a solid through 
train, carrying sleeping cars, a Missouri 
Pacific dining car and a sun room lounge 
car. The service between Houston and 
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Mexico City has been improved by the 
addition of sleeping cars; leave Houston 
at 9 p.m. and arrive in Mexico City at 
9:40 p.m. the second evening. Returning, 
leave Mexico City at 8:10 a.m. and arrive 
in Houston at 7:30 the second morning. 


Changes in Pennsylvania 
Chicago N. Y. Service 


The Pennsylvania, on September 28, 
cut the running time of several of its 
Chicago-New York trains. The New 
Yorker now leaves Chicago at 10 a.m. as 
formerly, and arrives in New York at 7 
a.m. instead of 9, thereby running through 
in 20 hr. The St. Louisan, to St. Louis, 
from Boston over the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, now carries a through 
sleeping car from New York for Chicago, 
thereby affording a 20 hr. 20 min. 
schedule, cars leaving New York at 10:10 
p.m. and arriving in Chicago at 5:30 p.m. 
The schedule of the Rainbow has been 
cut to 20 hr. and 50 min. the train 
leaving New York at 11:35 p.m. instead 
of 10:45 and arriving in Chicago at 7:25 
p.m. instead of 7:35. 


First Train Over St. Louis 
Municipal Bridge 


Train service across the Municipal 
bridge over the Mississippi at St. Louis, 
Mo., was inaugurated on September 24 
when two freight trains were run from 
St. Louis to East St. Louis, Ill., by the 
Manufacturers’ Railway. This marks 
the first use of the railroad deck of the 
bridge for regular service since its con- 
struction in 1906. , 

The agreement between the City of 
St. Louis and the Terminal Railroad 
Association for railway use of this bridge 
was completed on September 25, when 
the city comptroller signed the contract 
between the parties, which also provides 
for the use of the upper deck of the 
Eads bridge for highway and pedestrian 
travel. The Manufacturers’ Railway and 
the Alton & Southern have been granted 
permits by the city to operate over the 
Municipal bridge. 


Railway Club Meetings 


The Central Railway Club of Buffalo 
will hold its next meeting at the Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, on Thursday evening, 
October 9. Dr. J. C. Hostetter of the 
Corning Glass Works will give an illus- 
trated talk on glass; and motion pic- 
tures will be shown illustrating the G. 
R. S. system of train operation by cen- 
tralized traffic control. 

The Pacific Railway Club will hold its 
next meeting on Thursday evening, Oc- 
tober 9, at the Transportation Club, Pal- 
ace Hotel, San Francisco. ‘lhe discus- 
sion of the evening will be on the trat- 
fic department, as viewed by the traffic 
man and by the shipper. It is proposed 
to hold the November meeting of this 
club at the Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, on Saturday evening, the 
15th. The Pacific Railway Club has 
members in 20 states and several foreign 
countries and this November meeting is 
intended to be the first of a number which 
will be held at points other than San 
Francisco. 


October 4, 1930 


The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting at Copley-Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, on Tuesday, October 14, 
at 6:30 p.m. Dr. Harold M. Frost, chief 
surgeon of the Boston & Albany, will 
speak on the health of railroad employees. 


To Study Railroad Scrap 


A study of contracts between railroads 
and scrap iron dealers governing the sale 
of railroad scrap metal was launched by 
the Executive Committee of the Institute 
of Scrap Iron & Steel at its last meeting. 
Benjamin Schwartz, director general of 
the institute, has been directed to appoint 
a committee of five, with himself as chair- 
man, to study the various clauses and 
practices in railroad scrap _ contracts, 
with the aim of seeking the co-operation 
of railroads to bring about uniformity 
and mutuality in certain clauses and con- 
tracts. The research bureau of the 
institute is gathering data with reference 
to terms of payment, time of delivery, 
shipping instructions, cancellation rights, 
point of delivery, shortages, net ton or 
gross ton basis, etc. It is estimated that 
over three million tons of scrap iron 
and steel are sold annually by the rail- 
roads of the United States. 


Midwest Advisory Board 


The midwest shippers’ advisory board 
held its regular meeting at Evansville, 
Ind., October 1. The aggregate require- 
ments for carload shipments in this terri- 
tory for the last three months of 1939 
will probably be 1,150,300 cars, a decrease 
of 11 per cent below the number used in 
the fourth quarter last year. Reports 
of commodity committees indicate ex- 
pected increases of flour, meal, etc., 37 
per cent; petroleum and products 10 per 
cent and canned goods, 5 per cent. 
Decreases are expected in the following 
commodities: gravel, sand, etc., 30 per 
cent; lumber, etc., 30 per cent; hay, straw, 
etc., 25 per cent; paper, prepared roofing, 
etc., 22 per cent; Machinery, etc., 20 per 
cent; lime and plaster, 20 per cent; 
agricultural implements, 20 per cent; 
chemicals, 20; explosives, 20. Also, brick, 
clay, etc. 18 per cent; and con- 
centrates 15; iron and steel, 15; auto- 
mobiles, etc., 15 per cent. 

The principal discussion at the meet- 
ing was on the situation in the drought 
area. The next meeting of the board will 
be held in Chicago on January 1, 1931. 


Great Lakes Advisory Board 


The Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board held its regular meeting at Toledo, 
Ohio, on September 24. Grain, flour, 
etc., and hay and straw, were the only 
commodities in which the prediction for 
the fourth quarter of 1930 shows in- 
creases, but the report of the meeting 
consists mainly of optimistic expressions 
of opinion, from nearly all quarters, con- 
cerning the probability of an early rise in 
the business curve. The predicted in- 
crease in grain is 66 per cent. Large de- 
creases are shown in the estimates of the 
commodity committees as to a half dozen 
leading commodities, as well as in a num- 
ber of those furnishing less tonnage. The 
reports on fresh fruit, indicate decreases 
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from 21 per cent down to about 2 per 
cent less than the actual shipments of the 
fourth quarter last year. Ore, etc., will 
be 21.9 per cent less; gravel, sand and 
stone, 33 per cent; lumber, etc., 17.7 per 
cent; iron and steel, 10.1 per cent; live 
stock 9.4 per cent; brick and clay prod- 
-ucts 17 per cent, automobiles, etc., 23.7 
per cent, vehicles (other than automo- 
biles) and agricultural implements 19.1 
per cent less than 1929. 


Southwest Shippers’ Board 


Commodity committee reports  sub- 
mitted at the meeting of the Southwest 
Shippers’ Advisory Board at the Texas 
Hotel, Fort Worth, Tex., on September 
25, indicate that business for the fourth 
quarter of 1930 will be 7.7 per cent less 
than in the same quarter of 1929. An 
increase of 5 per cent was anticipated in 
the shipments of grain products, while 
shipments of coal, coke and lignite are 
. expected to decrease 7 per cent; cotton 
20 per cent, cottonseed and products 25 
per cent, cotton mill products 30 per cent, 
creosoted products 10 per cent, wholesale 
drugs 10 per cent, farm implements and 
cotton gin machinery 40 per cent, glass 
and glass products 10 per cent, groceries 
5 per cent, gypsum products 40 per cent, 
lumber and forest products 12 per cent, 
lumber 10 per cent, petroleum and 
petroleum products 214 per cent, and sand, 
gravel and stone 10 per cent. Among 
those who addressed the meeting was 
Dr. A. B. Cox, chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing committee, of the 
Southwest Shippers’ Advisory Board, who 
presented a paper on the marketing of 
cotton. 


Canadian Roads Aid Employment 


The railways are sharing with other 
concerns in Canada the responsibility of 
providing the maximum of employment 
during the next seven months when the 
labor situation is expected to be the most 
critical in the Dominion. Already the 
federal government has intimated to the 
Dominion Railway Board which has the 
administration of the annual money voted 
by Parliament for elimination of level 
crossings that it will be expected to give 
particular attention to the crossing situ- 
ation this winter so that the maximum of 
employment can be afforded in such 
work. Last week Grant Hall, vice-presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pacific, and S. J. 
Hungerford, vice-president in charge of 
operation of the Canadian National, con- 
ferred at Ottawa with Hon. Robert J. 
Manion, Minister of Railways, in regard 
to the work that the two roads can pro- 
ceed with this fall and winter. 

Both roads have undertaken to provide 
the maximum of employment in rushing 
present work to completion and in insti- 
tuting whatever new construction pro- 
grams are warranted. The Montreal Ter- 
minal of the Canadian National, which is 
now to be proceeded with following a 
settlement of disputes between the road 
and the city regarding grade separation 
and crossings, will provide a large amount 
of employment this winter. The aggre- 
gate cost of the entire terminal project 
will be $50,000,000, the enabling legislation 
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passed by the Canadian Parliament, which 
voted the money to the publicly-owned 
road, calling for its completion in five 
years. 


P. R. R. Entertains Japanese 


A group of sixteen industrial executives _ 


and engineers of Japan were entertained 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad on Sep- 
tember 28. The group is visiting the 
United States under the auspices of the 
Taylor Society for the purpose of ob- 
serving the operation of industrial plants 
in this country. 

As guests of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the party assembled in Pennsyl- 
vania Station, New York, inspected the 
terminal and left on a special train for 
a trip to and from Manhattan Transter, 
including a careful inspection of the two 
Pennsylvania tunnels under the North 
River. The train then proceeded east- 
ward through the Manhattan crosstown 
tunnels and underneath the East River to 
Long Island City, where the train was 
taken by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford to Oak Point Yard, Returning 
to Long Island City, the party inspected 
the passenger and express yard there, 
as well as the dining car commissary ex- 
hibit of the Pennsylvania, where luncheon 
was served, the train returning thereafter 
to Pennsylvania Station. 

On September 29, after visiting the 
Western Electric Company plant at 
Kearny, N. J., the group was taken in a 
Pennsy!vania business car to Trenton, N. 
J., to inspect various manufacturing plants, 
thereafter proceeding to Philadelphia. 


Western Railway Club Postpones 
Air Transport Meeting 


It has been necessary to revise the 
program for the next two meetings of 
the Western Railway Club which will 
involve postponement of the air trans- 
port subject referred to in the news item 
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in last week’s issue. The next meeting. 
of the club will be Monday evening, 
October 27, at which time E. L. Manning, 
of the General Electric Research Labor- 
atory, Schenectady, N. Y., will present 
the subject, “Relation of Scientific Re- 


search to Modern Industry and Trans- 
portation.” Mr. Manning will demon- 
strate many electrical and _ scientific 


devices, including those displayed at the 
General Electric exhibit during the 
Mechanical Division convention at 


‘Atlantic City last June. 


The subject, “Air Transportation,” to 
be discussed by Commander C. E. Rosen- 
dahl, U. S. N., and V. R. Jacobs, 
assistant manager, aeronautics department 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has been 
postponed until the following meeting of 
the Western Railway Club, scheduled to 
be held Monday evening, November 24. 
In accordance with the usual custom, the 
meetings will be held at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, starting promptly at 
8:30 p.m. after a Dutch-treat dinner 
served at 6:30 p.m. 


Baltimore & Ohio Opens Fruit 
Terminal at Baltimore 


The new fruit and vegetable terminal 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, at Camden 
and Howard streets, Baltimore, Md., 
was opened on Tuesday, September, 30. 
Construction work on these improve- 
ments, which cover two city blocks and 
which cost approximately $1,200,000 was 
started in July. 

The main building,- of brick and steel 
construction, is 565 ft. long and 90. ft. 
wide, with an eight-foot platform along 
one side. There are four tracks with 
a capacity of 48 cars, so arranged as to 
make it possible to unload all of the 
cars simultaneously. A driveway, 74 
ft. wide on the east side of the building, 
provides room for city deliveries, en- 


trance being from Camden street, and 
exit by Lee street, affording free move- 





Baltimore & Ohio Perishable Products Terminal at Baltimore, Md. 
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ment of vehicles in one direction. Other 
tracks are provided in the driveway 
yard, with additional unloading capacity 
of 129 cars, making a total of 177 cars 
capacity for fruits and vegetables. The 
front part of the building is two stories 
high for 145 ft. In addition to offices, 
the second floor has a large auction 
room with capacity of 200 people and 
an elevated rostrum for the auctioneer 
and clerks. 

At the southern end of the building, 
the platform has been extended 243 feet 
for temporary use of express business, 
with tracks of 30 cars capacity. These 
facilities can be taken over for the 
perishable products trade should the 
present new facilities be outgrown. 


Ontario Line to Reach Tide 
Water Next Year 


Last week on his return to North Bay, 
Ontario, from an inspection trip to the 
furthermost point of the Temiskaming & 
Northern Ontario Railway extension to 
James Bay, George W. Lee, chairman of 
the railway, announced that it is definitely 
assured that the line will be completed to 
Moose Factory, the seaport, by August 15 
next. 

The work is progressing at a rapid 
rate, and is being performed in quite a 
satisfactory manner. He added that the 
newly-opened part of Northern Ontario 
will be a hive of industry during the next 
two years, and that all the men now em- 
ployed on the railway construction work 
will be kept at -work throughout the 
winter. 

Mr. Lee explained the railway exten- 
sion is now extended to the east bank of 
the Moose River, making 46 miles of con- 
struction since the commencement on 
April 15. A trestle has been thrown over 
the first section of the Moose, from the 
east shore to Murray Island, and a start 
made at filling in the east channel of the 
stream. He said it is expected this stage 
will be completed in five or six weeks. 
The contractors have also started putting 
in piers between Murray Island and the 
west shore of the river for the 18-span 
steel bridge which will carry the rails to 
commence the last lap to the seashore ter- 
minal at Moose Factory. Mr. Lee added 
that the line will be beyond the Moose by 
June 1 next and extended to the terminal 
by August 15, 1931, well ahead of sched- 
ule. It may be possible to put one or two 
lifts of ballast on the Moose River or 
Moose Factory leg before the fall of 1931 
closes. The chairman stated that the 
right-of-wayvhas been cut seaward from 
Moose River for a distance of 20 miles 
and is being graded in readiness for steel- 
laying. The distance from the Moose 
River crossing to Moose Factory, the des- 
tination, is 43 miles. 


Conditions in the Railway Field 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has recently issued a sur- 
vey of the business situation based on 
reports which were received from the 
different fields of industry and sum- 
marized by Julius H. Barnes, chairman 
of the National Business Survey Con- 
ference. 
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The compilation includes the follow- 
ing statement of conditions in the rail- 
way field. 


Capital expenditures by class I railroads dur- 
ing the first six months of 1930 for equipment. 
roadway, and structures, totaled $468,000,000. 
This compares with the estimate of $490,000,000 
made last December, and is 33.8 percent over 
such expenditures during the first six months 
of 1929. The carry-over of unexpended author- 
izations on July 1, 1930, was $667,000,000. 

Car loadings for the seven weeks ending 
September 13 were 16.3 percent below those 
for the corresponding seven weeks of 1929. 
For the first thirty weeks of the year to the 
beginning of this seven weeks’ period the de- 
crease below 1929 was 10.1 percent. Luc.l. 
loadings were 9.9 percent off during these 
seven weeks and 5.5 percent during the pre- 
ceding thirty weeks. 

Total car loadings this year reached their 
summer low point in the week ended with 
August 9. Thereafter through the week end- 
ing with September 13 they increased 7 rer- 
cent, or somewhat more proportionately than 
in the corresponding part of last year, and 
apparently by a full seasonal proportion. For 
the same period this year the increase in load- 
ings of lc. freight was proportionately the 
same as in both of the two earlier years. 

On August 1 the railroads had on order 
19,627 new freight cars, against 36,335 in 1929, 
but had placed in service during the first seven 
months 55,660, as compared to 42,552 in those 
months of 1929. Locomotives on order on Au- 
gust 1 were 296 compared with 410 in 1929, 
while in the first seven months of this year 
484 were placed in service as compared with 
371 for the similar period in 1929. 

Total employees July 15 on class I rail- 
roads were 1,532,000. This is the lowest figure 
since July, 1922, at the time of the shop- 
men’s strike, 


Consolidated Southwestern Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has announced the dates and places 
for hearing in the reopened so-called 
Consolidated Southwestern Cases. The 
further hearing has betn decided on 
largely because of the recent decision 
in which the commission revised the 
class rates within western trunk-line ter- 
ritory and between that territory and 
official classification territory to the east 
thereof. 

The hearings will be before Exami- 
ners Koebel and Taylor, at St. Louis, 
Mo., on November 6, at Dallas, Texas, 
on November 17, and at Tulsa, Okla., 
on November 24. This hearing will be 
confined to the question of the reason- 
ableness of the southwestern rates as 
such, without consideration of any 
question of the application of particular 
rates to particular commodities, with 
one exception. That is a petition by 
the Texas & New Orleans and connec- 
tions for authority to establish, because 
of barge line competition, reduced rates 
on iron and steel from Birmingham, At- 
lanta, Chattanooga, and other origins in 
Alabama, Tennessee, and Georgia to 
Galveston, Houston, and other Texas 
coast points without observing the re- 
lationships to the corresponding rates 
to points in north Texas and in Okla- 
noma. Those carriers ask for such re- 
lief from the requirements of the fourth 
section of the interstate commerce act 
as such reduced rates would make nec- 
essary. 

That portion of the southwestern 
cases covering rates between the South- 
east and the Southwest and with the 
present allowances for crossing the Mis- 
sissippi river, heretofore reheard, and a 
pending complaint and an associated 
portion of the southwestern cases deal- 
ing with the higher rates or arbitraries 
now allowed for the so-called differen- 
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tial territory in western Texas, also 
heretofore heard, will be set down with 
the above matters for such supplemental 
evidence as may be offered. 

The hearing at Dallas will be held 
jointly with the Railroad Commission of 
Texas. 


Roy V. Wright Elected President 
of A. S. M. E. 


Roy W. Wright, managing editor of the 
Railway Age and editor of the Railway 


Mechanical Engineer, has been elected 
president of the American “Society of 
Mechanical Engineers for the ensuing 


year. Vice-presidents of the society have 
been elected as follows: W. A. Hanley, 
chief engineer, Eli Lilly Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; T. R. Weymouth, president, 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Corp., Tulsa, 
Okla.; Harvey N. Davis, president, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hobo- 
ken, N. J. The following have been 
elected as managers: W. L. Batt, presi- 
dent, SKF Industries, Inc., New York; 





Roy V. Wright 


H. L. Doolittle, chief designing engineer, 
Southern California Edison Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; and H. L. Whittemore, 
chief, engineering mechanics _ section, 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Wright has been active in the 
affairs of the society for many years and 
previously, in 1926-27, served it as a vice- 
president. He was president of the 
United Engineering Society, New York, 
in 1929. Mr. Wright is an alumnus of 
the University of Minnesota, from which 
institution he received his M. E. degree 
in 1898. He then served the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul (now the 
C.M.St.P. & P.) as a machinist apprentice, 
going later to the Chicago, Great West- 


ern as special apprentice. From 1901 
to 1904 he was mechanical engineer 
of the Pittsburgh: & Lake Erie, in 


the later year resigning to become as- 
sociate editor of the American Engi- 
neer and Railroad Journal (now the 
Railway Mechanical Engineer). From 
1905 to 1910 he served as editor of that 
periodical, becoming mechanical depart- 
ment editor of the Railway Age Gazette 
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(now Railway Age) in 1910. In the 
following year Mr. Wright was appointed 
managing editor of the Railway Age and 
editor of the Railway Mechanical 
Engineer and continues as such to the 
present. He is also editor of the Loco- 
motive Cyclopedia and the Car Builders’ 
Cyclopedia and is secretary of the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corpor- 
ation. 


National of Mexico Reorganizes 
Mechanical and Stores Work 


As a part of its program of reorgan- 
ization inaugurated recently the National 
of Mexico placed its stores department 
under the jurisdiction of its purchasing 
agency on October 1. It is expected 
considerable savings will result from this 
consolidation as compared with the 
former arrangement under which each 
department was operated independently. 
Changes made in the purchasing depart- 
ment are expected to effect savings of 
about $480,000 during the next four 
months in the purchase of ties, structural 
steel, bronze, lumber, cement, tie plates 
and locomotive tires. Lower prices have 
been obtained on items such as_ those 
mentioned and it is planned to confine 
purchases to those necessary for main- 
tenance requirements. 

It is proposed also to effect savings by 
the reorganization of the shops on the 
system. All classified repairs now being 
taken care of at Chihuahua, Chih., 
Durango, Dgo., Gomez Palacio, Dgo., 
and Guadalajara, Jal., and Class 5 repairs 
being done at San Luis Potosi, S. L. P., 
will be concentrated at Aguascalientes, 
Ags., and operations in the shops at the 
first four points will be confined to the 
handling of light and running repairs. 
In the same way classified repairs now 
being handled at Monclova, Coah., will 
be transferred to Monterrey, N. L., and 
those handled at Acambaro, Gto., Buena- 
vista,.D. F., and Peralvillo will be trans- 
ferred to Nonoalco, D. F. The shop 
work formerly handled at Piedras Negras, 
Coah., has already been transferred to 
Monterrey. It is planned to complete 
the construction of a boiler shop and 
other improvements at Monterrey at a 
cost of about $250,000, while proposed 
shop extensions at Nonoalco are estimated 
to involve an expenditure of about 
$400,000. 

It is also planned to concentrate at 
San Luis Potosi all classified repairs now 
being handled at Dona Cecilia, Tam., 
and Cardenas, S. L. P. In the future it 
is thought that the lengthening of loco- 
motive runs, an increase in the mileage 
between shoppings, a reduction in non- 
essential repairs, and a reduction of the 
motive power units in service will make 
it possible to confine all heavy repairs to 
only three main shops, those at Aguas- 
calientes, Monterrey and Nonoalco. 

In addition to the present personnel 
department, the National Railways have 
established a labor committee whose 
function will be to study recommenda- 
tions and suggestions made by the labor 
unions which have contracts with the 
tailways. This committee will function 
in connection with the proposed reduction 
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of forces, considering protests made by 
the unions that feel that the rights and 
seniority of their members are being 
adversely affected. 

Labor contracts signed by the manage- 
ment and the unions recently provide for 
the pensioning on full salary of em- 
ployees who have completed 35 years of 
service with the National Railways. 
Heretofore only 50 per cent of the salary 
was allowed as a pension t> those who 
had completed 35 years of service, or 
were disabled. 


Shippers’ Predict Reduced Car 
Loading 


The reports of commodity committees 
presented to the several shippers regional 
advisory boards in their survey of the 
probable demand for freight cars in the 
last quarter of 1930—as summarized by 
the American Railway Association, show 
that the requirements for carload ship- 
ments of the 29 principal commodities 
will be 7,655,792 cars, a reduction of 
600,120, or 7.3 per cent, below the number 
used in the corresponding period of 1929. 
Because of the uncertainty as to the 
outlook, a forecast at this time has been 
found difficult to make. All of the differ- 
ent boards predict a falling off in require- 
ments except the Atlantic States Board. 
The several districts are shown in <the 
following table: 

Actual Estimated 
Board 1929 1930 Per Cent 


Atlantic States 916,318 953,945 4.1 increase 
Central W est- . 

MM anccaue 361,597 330,422 8.6 decrease 
Pacific Coast.. 340,322 328,262 3.5 decrease 
Pacific North- 

a 283,328 248,941 12.1 decrease 
Great Lakes .. 513,545 445,650 13.2 decrease 
Ohio Valley .. 967,718 855,472 11.6 decrease 





Mid-West ....1,293,842 1,150,363 11.1 decrease 
Northwest .... 465,159 422,486 9.2 decrease 
Trans-Mo-Kan- 

ll 438,731 425,425 3.0 decrease 
Southeast .... 850,899 793,621 6.7 decrease 
Southwest .... 614,873 567,265 7.7 decrease 
New England . 179,868 177,765 1.2 decrease 
Allegheny ....1,029,712 956;175 7.1 decrease 

5 ee 8,255,912 7,655,792 7.3 decrease 


The totals for the country as a whole 
classified by commodities, appear as 
below : 


Estimated 
Percent 
Carloadings In. De- 
Actual Estimated crease crease 
Commodity 1929 1930 % % 
oS ar 315,939 312,751 2 
Flour, Meal, etc.. 245,937 255,393 3.8 


AMONG .<cesss 74,160 69,404 6 
oo eee 166,902 135,621 18. 


rN 


out Oll....... 94,490 92,522 2. 
Citrus “ort 30,669 27,545 0 


os 
tobe 


er 114,216 119,408 4.5 
PORMtIOSS ..0csccee 73,569 74,595 1.4 
Other Fresh Vege- 

ne 59,806 61,718 3.2 
Live Stock ..... 398,440 389,739 2.2 
Poultry and Dairy 

Products ..... 35,949 35,123 aS 
Coal and Coke..2,790,470 2,606,386 6.6 
Ore and Concen- 

a 428,144 341,725 20.2 
Gravel, Sand and 

We ~ onecms-e6 667,019 602,673 9.6 
SE 31,308 29,511 5:7 
Lumber and For- 

est Products... 801,445 675,672 15.7 
Petroleum an 

Products ..... 601,631 613,073 1.9 
Sugar, Syrup and : 

ere 51,374 51,548 .3 
Tron and Steel... 460,805 433,883 5 
Machinery and 

ee 55,146 46,944 14.9 
a ae 159,949 153,359 4.1 


Brick and Clay 
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Products ..... 134,093 113,511 15.3 
Lime and Plaster 45,570 42,061 r Be 
Agric. Implements 
Vehicles 
Other than 
Automobiles .. 21,611 17,859 17.4 
Automobiles, 
rucks and 
ne ee 143,718 112,133 22.0 
Fertilizers, All 
ee 62,069 60,074 3.2 
Paper, Prepared 
Roofing, etc.... 96,808 91,230 5.8 
Chemicals and Ex- 
plosives ...... 30,364 28,121 7.4 
Canned Goods .. 64,311 62,210 3.3 
MOE 68400868 8,255,912 7,655,792 7.3 


National Safety Council Meets 
at Pittsburgh 


In connection with the nineteenth an- 
nual Safety Congress of the National 
Safety Council, which was held at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., from September 29 to Octo- 
ber 3, the steam railroad section of the 
Council convened at the William Penn 
Hotel on Tuesday, September 30. C. 
F. Larson, superintendent of safety of 
the Missouri Pacific and general chair- 
man of the section, presided while more 
than 300 delegates and guests registered 
in attendance up to Tuesday evening. 

At the morning session on the first 
day of the meeting, business of a gener- 
al nature and reports of various com- 
mittees were considered, while the fol- 
lowing papers were also presented: 
Safety Contest Methods, George H. 
Warfel, assistant to general manager, 
Union Pacific; Work of the Bureau in 
Preventing Accidents Due to Handling 
of Explosives, Flammables, Etc., by W. 
S. Topping, assistant chief inspector, 
bureau of explosives; and Grade Cross- 
ing Accidents and Their Elimination, 
J. L. Walsh, superintendent of Safety, 
Missouri-Kansas-T exas. 

Following a paper by P. E. Odell, 
vice-president of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern on Education—A Factor in 
Accident Prevention, which opened the 
afternoon session of the first day, the 
rest of that session was devoted to 
safety activities in the stores and engi- 
neering departments. A discussion on 
the subject of Accident Prevention in 
the Stores Department was lead by E. 
R. Cott, supervisor of safety, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio; while a paper on Safety 
for Bridge and Building Employees was 
presented by E. W. Boots, engineer 
maintenance of way, Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, and one on Hazards of Modern 
Power Maintenance of Way Equipment 
by A E. Willahan, assistant chief engi- 
neer, Kansas City Southern. 

Meetings of the section were contin- 
ued on Wednesday morning, with three 
papers dealing with the prevention of 
accidents in the operating department. 
G. H. Warfel presented his second 
paper, on How Can we Reduce Acci- 
dents to Employees Due to Being 
Struck and Run Over by Cars and 
Locomotives?; G. H. Hammond, as- 
sistant general safety agent of the New 
York Central, took as his subject 
Overcoming the Hazards of Operating 
Hand Brakes, and C. L. LaFountaine, 
general safety supervisor of the Great 
Northern, spoke on Accidents When 
Coupling and Uncoupling Cars and 
Locomotives. 











The Wednesday morning session was 
concluded with the election of officers 
for the coming year and followed by 
an informal luncheon. After an address 
by C. W. Galloway, vice-president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the afternoon session 
was given over to safety work in shops 
and in the mechanical department with 
papers on Accident Causes and Reme- 
dies by T. H. Carrow, superintendent 
of safety of the Pennsylvania; Head and 
Eye Protection for Welders, by A. J. 
Gates, safety inspector, personnel depart- 
ment, Pennsylvania; Collapse and Fall 
of Objects in Shops, by F. R. Brad- 
ford, superintendent of safety, Boston 
& Maine, and Shop Burns and Falls, 
by G. N. Kramerer, safety agent, Bes- 
semer & Lake Erie. 

The final session of the railroad sec- 
tion, was held on Thursday morning, 
October 2, and was devoted to safety 
in maintenance of way work. The 
opening paper of the session, on motor 
car accidents, was read by D. G. Phil- 
lips, superintendent of safety of the 
Wabash. This was followed by a dis- 
cussion on Handling Ties, Rails and 
Other Material by E. G. Evans, super- 
intendent of safety, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, and by a paper on an Accident 
Prevention Program for Linemen and 
Signalmen by P. M. Gault, signal engi- 
neer, Mo. Pac. 


Oppose New W. P. Line 


A petition asking that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission order of June 9, 
granting the Western Pacific permission 
to construct a line from Paxton, Cal., 
north 120 miles to a connection with the 
Great Northern at Lookout be set aside, 
was filed in the Federal court at San 
Francisco, Cal., on September 26. The 
petition states that construction of the 
new line will be disastrous to the timber 
traffic of the Indian Valley, forcing it to 
depend on decreasing ore shipments from 
Englemine and abandon certain of its 
facilities. It is also charged that the 
commission disregarded testimony to this 
effect in the hearings on the Western 
Pacific application. 


Hearing on O.-W. R. & N. Co. 
Injunction Suit 


A hearing before a specially constituted 
district court of three judges on the suit 
of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation company attacking the order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
directing the construction of an exten- 
sion between Crane, Ore., and Crescent, 
185 miles opened at Portland, Ore., on 
September 29. Intervenors in the case 
included the railroad commissions of 
Oregon and Idaho on the side of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the 
Southern Pacific against the order requir- 
ing construction. Pending the decision on 
the railroad’s application for a permanent 
injunction the effective date of the order 
was postponed from July 1 to January 1. 


Traveling Engineers’ Exhibit 


The exhibition of railway equipment 
and 
with 


supplies, provided in connection 
the thirty-eighth annual conven- 


.brake head and vertical key coupler yoke 
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tion of the Traveling Engineers’ Asso- 
ciation at Chicago, September 23 to 26, 
inclusive, was both comprehensive and 
informative, being well up to previous 
standards in this respect. A total of 125 
supply companies was represented, one 
less than in 1929, The Railway Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association, which spon- 
sored this exhibit, under the direction 
of President C. M. Hoffman, Dearborn 
Chemical Company, Chicago, and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer F. W. Venton, Crane 
Company, Chicago, elected the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: Pres- 
ident, L. B. Rhodes, Vapor Car Heating 
Company, Washington, D. C.; first vice- 
president, Richard Welsh, Nathan Man- 


ufacturing Company, Chicago; second 
vice-president, C. F. Weil, American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Chicago; 


secretary-treasurer, F. W. Venton, Crane 
Company, Chicago. The members of 
the executive committee are M. K. Tate, 
Lima Locomotive Works, Lima, Ohio; 
R. R. Wells, Hunt-Spiller Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, South Boston, Mass.; 
E. H. Weaver, Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, Chicago; R. T. Peabody, Air 
Reduction Sales Company, New York; 
Thomas O’Leary, Jr., Johns-Manville 
Sales Corp., Chicago; Bradley Johnson, 
W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago. 

The companies represented in the ex- 
hibit, products on display and repre- 
sentatives in attendance were as follows: 

Air Reduction Sales Company, New York.— 


Welding and cutting apparatus and supplies, 
carbide railroad lamps, porto lights and handy 
N. 


lamp. Represented by E. M. Sexton, 
Law, a ody, C. A. Daley, George Van 
Alstyne_and pA Rants. 


American } hs ‘Company, Inc., New York.— 
Locomotive arch brick. Represented by B. A. 
Clements, A. Price, J. D. Brandon, Thomas 
Mahar, M. R. Smith, A. M. Sucese, Thomas 
Ferguson, W. E. Salisbury and G. M. Bean. 

American Brake Shoe Foundry Co., Chi- 
cago.—Brake -_~ and linings. Represented 
by H. W. Hurst, L. R. Dewey, J. W. Waters, 

F. Weil and F, P. Biggs. 

ee Locomotive Company, New York.— 
Literature regarding improved locomotive de- 
signs. Represented by W. C. Dickerman, N. 
C. Naylor, Hunter Michaels, W. S. Morris, 
Robert Brown and Arthur Haller. 

American Steel Foundries, Chicago.—Full size 
radial coupler and yoke, models of radial 
coupler, truck—springs on one level—with ASF 
roller bearing wheels, automatically —_ 

ep- 
resented by V. Broadley, F. H. Bassch, C. 
E. Grigsby, S. P. Robinson and W. C. Walsh. 

Ashton Valve Company, Cambridge, Mass.— 
Steam and air gages, safety valves, recording 
gages, wheel-press recording gage and attach- 
ments, dead-weight testers and whistles. Rep- 
resented by J. W. Motherwell, J. F. Gettrust, 
E. C. Kenyon and Chas. Gaston. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—Locomotive photographs. Repre- 
sented by G. H. Houston, Charles Riddell, W. 


L. Allison, Henry Blanchard, Cc. E. Hale, C. 
H. Gaskill and W. H. Evans. 
Barco Manufacturing Company, Chicago.— 


engine 
metallic 


Low-water alarm, power reverse gear, 
and tender metallic connections and 


steam- heat car connections. Represented by 
_ mw. Bava, C. L. a A.. &. ee F, H. 
Stiles, W. J. Behlke, C ~ Jenista, F. B. Nugent 
and J. L. McLean. 

The Bird-Archer Company, New York.— 
Chemicals for boiler-water treatment, blow-off 


cocks and equipment, boiler feed pumps and 
locomotive water conditioner. Represented by 
L. F. Wilson, H. C. Harragin, T. A. Peacock, 
W. A. Kline, J. L. Callahan, C. J. McGurn, P. 


G. Tones, V. E. McCoy, S. P. Foster and J. J. 
Clifford. 

The ‘Bradford Corporation, New York.— 
Front-end throttles and draft gears. Repre- 
sented by A. C. Bodeau and E. J. Barnett. 

Morris B. Brewster, Inc., Chicago.—Engine- 


man’s oil cans and ae driving box. Repre- 
sented by John T. 

Central Valve ieemdienninn Co., Chicago.— 
Valves, gage cocks and miscellaneous castings. 
Represented by C. S. Pope, J. E. Brown and C., 
F. Pigott. 

Clark Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Piston parter, frame-bolt jack, locomotive 
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connecting jack, extention jack, wheel pivot and 
push and pulling device. Represented by H. 
J. Smith. 

The J. S. Coffin, Jr., Company, Englewood, 
N. J.—Coffin feedwater heater system. Repre- 
sented by J. S. Coffin, Jr., R. P. Peckett, Jr., 
Paul Willis, Cc. W. Wheeler, T. C. Browne, W. 

. Cook, Vv. J. Oliver, E. R. Funk, G. W. 
Usherwood, E. E. Clothier, Jr., C. S. Edgerle 
and R. K. Smith. 

Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Company, 
New York.—Safety valves, steam and air gages, 
dead-weight tester, inspirators, globe and angle 
valves, water columns, steam whistles and hose 
strainers. Represented by C. L. Brown, J. H 
Bush and C. W. Corning. 

Corley-DeWolfe Company, Elizabeth, N. J.— 
Pipe unions. Represented by H. E. Corley and 
C. P. Fitzgerald. 

Crane Company, Chicago.—Brass_ valves, 
unions and union fittings. Represented by J. 
B. Jordan, F. W. Venton and H. J. Bartlett. 

rosby Steam Gage & Valve Company, Chi- 
cago.—Locomotive gages, whistles, safety valves 
and blowoff valves, and gage testers. Repre- 
sented by John N. Irmen and Frank H. Breor. 

Dearborn Chemical Company, Chicago.— 
Boiler feedwater treatment and rust preventive. 
Represented by R. F. Carr, G. R. Carr, 
Bowen, L. P. Bowen, H. B. Crocker, C. M. 
Hoffman, F. B. Horstmann, W. H. Kinney, R. 
Q. Milnes, S. E. Moore, S. C. Johnson and J. 
A. Crenner. 

Detroit Lubricator Company, Detroit, Mich. 
—Mechanical lubricators, automatic oil-feed ad- 
juster, pendulum-type flange oiler, high and low- 
pressure terminal checks, and hydrostatic lubri- 
cator and transfer filler. Represented by S. A 
Witt, E. F. Milbank, W. D. Knox and C. E. 
Sperry. 

Dri: Steam Valve Sales Corporation, Chicago. 
—Dri-Steam dome throttle valve. Represented 
by J. H. Nash, Sr., and W. H. Moore. 

The Duff-Norton Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago.—Power jacks, high-speed self-lowéring 
screw jacks, and a complete line of railroad 
jacks. Represented by C. N. Thulin and Earl 
Thulin. 

Durametallic Corporation, Kalamazoo, Mich.— 
Packing and wheel machine apparatus. Repre- 
sented by J. J. McQuillen, J. M. Bandish, C. 
C. Hall and J, L. McQuillen. 

The Edna Brass Manufacturing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—Mechanical lubricators and 
flange oiler. wwe by Wm. Beck, F. S. 
Wilcoxen and E,. O. Corey. 

Electro-Chemical Engineering Corporation, 
Chicago.—Gunderson process for the prevention 
of pitting and corrosion in locomotive boilers, 
stationary boilers, tanks, etc. Represented by 

O. Gunderson and O. W. Carrick. 

‘The J.__Faessler Manufactring Company, 
Moberly, Mo.—Rollers for rolling bushings in 
side and main rods, 

Firebar Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio.—Loco- 
poe grates. Represented by J. S. Thomp- 
son, M. J. Bernet, Robt. Watson, J. J. Byrne, 
Geo. Collins, M. P, Van Woert and F. A. Bar- 


bey. 

The J. B. Ford Company, Wyandotte, Mich. 
—Alkaline cleaning compound for cleaning loco- 
motive parts and removing grease “ from 


ogee car floors. Represented by C. S. Thomp- 
ins, 
Franklin Railway Supply Company, New 


York.—Metallic steam-heat connection for pas- 
senger cars, pneumatic fire-door, power reverse 
gears, adjustable wedge, sleeve joint, flexible 
joint, driving-box lubricators. Represented by W. 
H. Coyle, H. M. Bevan, J. L. Randolph, W. T. 
Lane, Paul Weiler, S. D. Rosenfeld, C. M. 
Buck, John Talty and T. H. Whalen. 

Galena Oil Corporation, New York.—Lubri- 
cants. Represented by G. L. Marton, R. J. Mc- 
Quade, D. L. Eubank, E. J. Anderson and R. 
L. Bargersen. 

The Garlock Packing Company, Palmyra, N. 
Y.—Mechanical packings. Represented by Phil 
Arnold, H. J. Ramshaw, J. F. Franey and R. 
W. Chambers. 

Garratt-Calahan Company, Cnlenae. —Boiler 
preservative. Represented by A. H. Hawkin- 
son, W. F. Casper, H. M. fee and J. 
Barclay. 

Gibbs Grease Cellar Plate Company, Chicago. 
—Grease cellar plate. Represented by W. L. 


Gibbs 
F. Gilg, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Henry 2 
and fill-up valve, rolled hollow stay-bolt steel. 
Brooklyn, 


Represented by Henry F. Gilg. 

Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co. 
N. Y.—Literature. Represented by R. L. Belk- 
na 





p. 
Graham-White Sander Corporation, 


Roanoke, 

Va.—Sanders and sand spreaders. Represented 
by W. H. White. 

Grip Nut Company, Chicago.—Lock nuts. 


Represented by L. W. Kass, R. F. Repasz, E. 
H. Weigman, E. H. Wood, J. H. Sharp and W. 


E. Sharp. 

Gripper Removable Wedge Bolt Company, 
Columbus, Ohio.—Removable wedge _ bolts. 
Represented by F. C. McEnerny and H. E 
Richter. 

Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.—Automatic slack adjusters for 
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air brakes, throttle-rod stuffing boxes and rod 


packing and locomotive pe hose. Repre- 
sented by W. E. Davis, and W Trout. 

Hanlon Drifting Valve Relig Boston, 
Mass.—Semi-automatic drifting valve. Repre- 


sented by W. d; Hanlon. 

The Hanna Stoker Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
—Locomotive stokers. Represented by D 
King, S. K. Witt and W. Hanna, 

Hennessy Lubricator Company, New York.— 
Engine-truck, driving and trailer and A. 
journal Iubricators. Represented by J. }. Hen- 
nessy and J. A. McNulty. 

Hoofer Manufacturing Company, Chicago.— 
Flange oilers. Represented by C. F. Hoofer. 

Hulson Grate Company, Keokuk, Iowa.— 
Models of locomotive grates. Represented by 
A. W. Hulson, J. W. Hulson, E. E. Bergman 
and H. N. Gardner. 

Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Corporation, 
South Boston, Mass.—Cylinder bushings, valve- 
chamber bushings, crosshead shoes, hub liners, 
piston bull rings, duplex sectional packing and 
pistons for Diesel and gas engines. Represented 
by J. G. Platt, V. W. Ellet, E. J. Fuller, C. L. 
Galloway, F. B. Hartman, R. R. Wells, F. W. 
Lampton and D. F. Hall. 

Jenkins Brothers, New York.—Bronze- and 
iron-body valves, mechanical rubber specialties 
and gage glasses. Represented by G. Royal. 

ohns-Manville Sales Corporation, New York. 
—Locomotive pipe and boiler insulation, lagging, 
packings, high-temperature cements, insulation 
tape and power reverse-gear packings; car in- 
sulation, flooring, truss plate and asphalt tile. 
Represented by Thomas Flee, H. Flannagan, 
¥. ustin, R. Poulson and C. E, Holland. 

The Joyce- Cridland Company, Dayton, Ohio.— 


Motor-driven jack hoists and general line of 
jacks. Represented by C. Brown, C. L. 
Bunnell and . Sneed. 

Leslie Company, Lyndhurst, N. J.—Steam- 


I. Les- 
Inc., Lima, Ohio.— 


heat ea — Represented by S. 
lie and J. J. Cizek 
Lima “Locomotive Works, 


Steam locomotive literature. Represented by 
W. E. Woodard, H. W. Snyder, J. E. Long, 
A. J. Steinmetz and M. K. Tate. 

The Locomotive Finished Material Com- 


pany, Atchison, Kan.—Piston packing ring, valve 
packing ring, piston heads, piston bull rings, 
floating bushing, blow-off muffler and booster 
castings. Represented by H. E. Muchnic, R 
L. McIntosh, E. J. Purcell and G. W. Taylor. 

Locomotive Firebox Company, Chicago.— 
Thermic syphon. Represented by A. A. Taylor, 
» CC. M. Rogers, J. Baker, T. ¥. 
E. J. Reardon, R. A. Carr, W. S. Carr 
. E. Larson. 

Charles R. Long Company, 
Paints, varnishes and lacquers. 
C. R. Long, M. H. Oakes and C. M. Starke. 

Lower Stoker Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Locomotive stoker literature. Represented by 
A. N. Willsie. 

The Lunkenheimer Company, 
Ohio.—Valve lubricating devices. 
by W. G. Cook and Howard Evans. 

MacLean-Fogg Lock Nut Company, Chicago. 
—Lock nuts and _ water-tight bolts. Repre- 
sented by J. W. Fogg and W. G. Willcoxson. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York. 
—-Electric drop-pit _ for . he repair 
shops. Represented by H. W. Miller. 

W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago. —Friction draft 
gears, cast-steel yokes, safety hand brakes and 
rolling-rocker side bearings. Represented by B. 
S. Johnson, R. J. Miner, C. W. Woessner and 
A. G. Peterson. 

Monarch Packing & Supply Co., Chicago.— 
Mechanical packings. Represented by C. C. 
Humberstone and S. MacDole. 

Nathan Manufacturing Company, New York.— 
Injectors, boiler checks, mechanical lubricators, 
gage cocks, water gages, low-water alarms and 
automatic oil feeders. Represented by Richard 
Welsh, W. E. Waldheim, W. R. Walsh, , 


Louisville, Ky.— 
Represented by 


Cincinnati, 
Represented 


Kelly, C. J. Banning, Richard Jenkins, Simon 
Dolan, Otto Best and Fred Ehredt. 
National Aluminate Corporation, Chicago.— 


Water motor and chemical proportioner in oper- 
ation, installation photographs of various 
equipment, samples of sodium aluminate and 
movie films. Represented by P. W. Evans, B. 
D. Barger, H. D. Shaw, E. M. Miller and T: 
G. Windes. 

National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio.—Draft gears, couplers, journal 
boxes, yokes, engine coupler pockets, wrecking 
hooks, flangeless center plate, cast-steel steam- 
shovel chain, cast-steel chain repair links and 
power hand brakes. Represented by F. E. Mof- 
fett, P. R. Root and T. W. Aishton. 

National Railway Devices Company, Chicago. 


—Safety firedoor. Represented by J. G. Rob- 
inson and Stephen Ord. 

National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa— 
Samples of hot-rolled seamless steel, super- 


heater and locomotive boiler tubes, steel pipe 
samples, coiled galvanized scale-free and cop- 
per-bearing seamless-steel pipe. Represented by 
P. J. Conrath and J. W. Kelly. 

New York Air rake Company, New York.— 
Cylinder head flange fitting, emergency relay 
vent valve, steam driver, air compressor, conduc- 
tor’s caboose valve, release valve, retaining valve 
and dirt collector. Represented by H. T. Went- 
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worth, G. A. Tompson, J. L. Smith, F. A. Geis- 
ter and Geo. Kleifges. 

Oakite Products, Inc., New York.—Cleaners. 
Represented by LeBaron B. Johnson, 

Ohio Injector Company, Chicago—Mechanical 
force-feed lubricator, automatic flange oiler, in- 
jectors, hydrostatic lubricator transfer filler, low- 
water alarm, fire jet, water-glass protector and 
boiler check. Represented by W. S. Furry, A. 
C. Beckwith, F. B. Farnsworth, William Ma- 
lane, C. C. Sauerberg and C. V. Welhoelter. 

Okadee Company, Chicago.—Blow-off valves, 
front-end hinges, blow-off mufflers, blower valves, 
water-glass protectors, tender hose couplers, 
drain valves, cylinder cocks, cylinder safety 
valves and plug valves. Represented by A. G. 
Hollingshead, G. P. Dirth, J. F. Raps, C. W. 
Ploen and I. W. Hebner. 

Oxweld Railroad Service Company, Chicago. 
—Railroad lamps (carbide) and oxyacetylene 
apparatus. Represented by J. J. Saelens, F. C. 
Hasse, A. N. Lucas, William Jones and T. 
Helton. 

Paige & Jones Chemical Company, New York. 
—Boiler feedwater for locomotive use. Repre- 
sented by F. O. Paige, Sr., C. B. Flint, H. A. 
Brinsley, C. R. Everett and R. E. Falkinburg. 

Parker Appliance Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
—Brass fitting, tube couplings, tube benders, 
valves, coils, manifolds, flaring tools, copper 
tube and valve assembly. Represented by C. 
E. Klamm and W. F. Rapprich. 

Paxton-Mitchell Company, Omaha, Neb.— 
Small hand-power lathe, packing models of 
piston and valve stems and cylinder-cock open- 
ing device. Represented by J. L. ae Sr.; 
. . L. Paxton, Jr., J. J. Keliher and H. J. } Mol- 


The Pilliod Company, New York.—No ex- 
hibit. Represented by H. Bellmaine, F. H. 
Clark and Frank Fisher. 

Pilot Packing Company, Chicago.—Packings. 


Represented by Joseph Sinkler and Robert 
Sinkler. ‘ 
The Pyle-National Company, Chicago.— 


Turbo generators, locomotive headlight cases, 
safety-first switches, plugs and receptacles, vap- 
or-proof fittings, floodlights, distribution valve 
and locomotive cab fittings, etc. Represented 
by J. W. Johnson, William Miller, J. A. Amos, 
G. E. Haas, William Bretherton, Walter Jan- 
sen, William Ross and William East. 

Railway Centrifix Company, Cleveland.— 
Steam conditioners, combined conditioner and 
throttle, balanced throttling stop valve and sup- 
erheater protector. Represented by C. G. Haw- 
ley, J. F. Nulty and F. R. Liggett. 

Railway Purchases & Stores, Chicago.—Pub- 
lication. Represented by Ed. Wray and H. 
Kirkland. 

Railway Journal, Chicago.—Publication. 
resented by E. C. Coo 

Rees Manufacturing ‘Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Superior automatic soot-blower. Repre- 
sented by W. R. Gellatly and W. O. Martin. 

Reliance Machine & Stamping Works, Inc., 
New Orleans, La.—High pressure grease ap- 
pliances for rod bearing lubrication. Repre- 
sented by E. B. Norman, Dixon, Harry 
Manchester and J. W. Coleman. 

Royal Railway Supply Company, New York.— 
Foundation-brake-gear regulators. Represented 
by F. A. Kenny and E. A. Mann. 

Sargent Company, Chicago.—Water columns, 
water-glass protectors, gaskets, two-seat gage 
cocks, blower valve, water-glass "cocks and steam 


Rep- 


and pressure gages. Represented by L. L. 
Schultz. ; : 
William Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 


Pa.—Exhaust feedwater heater, live-steam injec- 
tors, boiler checks and locomotive attachments. 
egg ee by J. D. McClintock, J. R. New, 
P. Raymond .and T. J. Vallance. 

Sheafe Engineering Company, Chicago.—Tools 
for air-brake department, and air hose connec- 
tions and fittings. Represented by Ralph Sheate 
and O. D. Kinsey. 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, New 
York.—Copies of Railway Age, 
chanical Beataner and ‘Airway Age. Repre- 
sented by E. L. Woodward, M. C. McCandless, 
H. C. Wilcox, J. M. Rutherford and H. A. 
Morrison. 

Sivyer Steel Casting Company, Chicago.— 
Locomotive spring hanger, hot-box eliminator, 
grease cellar, guard-rail and filler and switch- 


heel filler. Represented by C. C. Means. C. P. 
Widdicombe, A. H. Oberndorfe, L. S. Peregoy 
and G. L. Pollock. 


Spring Packing Corporation, Chicago.—Pack- 
ing. Represented by J. P. Landreth, W. M. 
Gibbs and W. H. Davis. 

Standard Auto-Tite Joints Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—Metallic steam-heat connections for 
passenger cars and tenders; steam, water and 
air connections between engine and tender; 
flexible ball joints for steam, air, water, gaso- 
line and oil connections. Represented by A. M. 
Frauenheim and E, H. Mattingley. 

Standard Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
Bluff, Ark.—Spring bands, spring clips, 
motive, passenger-car and freight-car brake 
shoes; locomotive grate bars; crossheads; cellars 
and end plates. Represented by C. K. Elliott 
and E, A. Mann. 

Standard Oil Company of Indiana, Chicago.— 
No exhibit. Represented by E. F. Tegtmeyer, 


Pine 
loco- 
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H. D. VanValin, E. G. Lowe, C. J. Henry, R. 
J. Ronan, R. G. Dudley, F. W. Bowman, H. 
Quarum, J. Plummer, J. Wilsey, G. F. Kemme 
and B. J. Anderson. 

Standard Oil Company of Louisiana, New 
Orleans, La.—No exhibit. Represented by W. 
H. Booth and Hugh Bonham, 

Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, New 


York.—No exhibit. Represented by W. F. 


Walsh, R. A. Greene and A. J. Howley. 
Standard Stoker Co., Inc., New York.— 
Working models of stoker and sheet coal pusher; 
‘pictures of locomotives equipped with stokers ; 
descriptive literature and books of instruction. 
Represented by F. P. Roesch, H. S. Mann, C. 


T. Hansen, L. F. Sweeney, C. A. 
C. Pickard and Edward Schroeder. 

Sunbeam Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Evansville, Ind.—Train-control and headlight 
generator, rust-proof headlight, automatic drain 
valves and shock-proof sockets. Represented by 
S. H. Schroeder and C. E. Kinnaw. 
The Superheater Company, New York.— 
Multiple throttle, centrifugal boiler feed pump, 
reciprocating boiler feed pump and feedwater 
heater. i a * by G. Ryder, N. 
McKee, C, H. True, Bard Browne, C. A. 
Brandt, K. E. Stillwell, S. Macdonald, W. A. 
R. H. Porterfield, . VanMeter, 

A. Odell, H. E. Brown, H. C. Bell and 
C. R. Fairchild. 


Bruning, F. 


Superior Railw ay Equipment Company, Chi- 
cago.—Hand_ brakes. Represented by <r 
Richey, F. L. Ingraham, B. J. Parks, James 


A. Galligan and H, C. Smith. 
he Swanson Company, Chicago.—Gage hold- 
ers. Represented by O. W. Swanson. 

T-Z Railway Equipment Company, Chicago.— 
Metallic packing for pistons and valve stems of 
superheated and saturated locomotives, blow-off 
valves,, tender hose couplers, boiler plugs, blow- 
off-valve mufflers, front- end blower nozzles, 
smoke-prevention nozzles, pipe clamps for freight 
cars and brake steps for freight cars. Repre- 
sented by G. S. Turner and Frank J. Kearney. 

The Texas Company, Chicago.—Represented 
by J. S. Savallee, E. Wegner, J. H. Wood, F. 
S. Freeman and F. S. Moody. 


Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, 
Ohio.—Locomotive and all types of railway 
roller bearings. Represented by Walter C. 
Sanders and Paul N. Wilson. 

Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Chicago.— 
Asbestos materials. Represented by J. H. 
Kuhns and O. J. Rudolph. 

Union Railway Equipment Company, Chicago. 


—Draft-gear carrier, vertical hand br ake, coupler 


release rigging and high- power drop brake. 
Represented by George E, Coffey and A. F. 
O’Connor. 


The United States Metallic Packing Company. 
Philadelphia, Pa. —Metallic packing for piston 


rods, valve stems and air pumps, sanders with 
blow-out feature and force-feed lubricators. Rep- 
resented by R. A. Light, J. T. Luscombe and 
H. E. Hyslop. 

Valve Pilot Corporation, New York.—Loco- 
motive valve pilot and locomotive recorders. 
Represented by William Bell, John L. Bacon, 
Carl D. Jones and W. W. Bacon. 

Vapor Car Heating Company, Inc., Chicago.— 


Locomotive steam-heat equipment, flexible metal- 
lic steam conduits, stop valves, reducing valves, 
end valves, steam couplers, etc. Represented by 
E. E. Smith, E. C. Post, L. H. Gillick and N. 


F. Burns. 

Viloco Railway Equipment Company, Chicago, 
—Sanders, sander valves, exhaust pipes, whistle 
operators, "bell ringers, bell-ringer throttle valves, 
grease lubricators, uncoupling devices and rail 
washer. Represented by A. G. Hollingshead, G 
P. Dirth, J. F. Raps, C. W. Ploen and I. W. 
Hebner. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Wilmer- 
ding, Pa.—Super-steam valves, brake-cylinder 


protector, caboose valves, reinforced-flange union, 
super-governor, variable release valve for auxili- 
ary reservoir, hose fittings and lap-joint piston 
packing rings for triple valves. Represented by 
S. G. Down, Carl Beck, C. D. Foltz, A. K. 
Hohmyer, J. S. Y. Fralich, E. H. Weaver. H. 
L. Fuller, C. J. Werlich, V. B. Emrick, R. J. 
Cunningham, A. L. Berghane, L. M. Carlton, W. 
M. Sleet, F. B. Johnson, H. H. Burns, A. 
Huston, J. R. Holtom, T. G. Myles, Thomas 
Baldwin, P. E. Yancey, P. H. Donovan and 
G. C. Farmer. 

Whiting Corporation, Harvey, 


Ill._—Drop 
table, pictures of cranes, hoist, lo 


omotive mover 


and stokers. Represented by H. K. Christie, 
R. S. Hammond, O. L. Coffey, H. W. Benton, 
H. Madsen, A. DeYoung and Frat nk P. Walsh. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corpora- 
tion, Harrison, N. J.—Loco otive feedwater 
heaters. Represented by J. E. tuckingham, T. 
C. McBride, J. Cosgrove, Willtasn Christian- 
sen, S. L. Brownlee, George 


R. Law, J. Wilson, 
J. M. Lammadee and D. §S. Ellis. 
NON-EXHIBITING MEMBERS 


Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Cardwell Westinghouse Company, Chicago. 

Economy Arch Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Flannery Bolt Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Refractories Company, New York. 
oa Steel Castings Corporation, Granite 
ity, 
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The McFarland Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
The National Refining Company, Chicago. 
Reading Iron Company, Reading, Pa. 

The Standard Locomotive Equipment Com- 
ny, Toledo, Ohio. : dl 
edie Corporation of America, New York. 

West Disinfecting Company, Chicago. 


Meetings &@ Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings. 

AIR BRAKE Association.—T. L. Burton, Room 
5605, Grand Central Terminal Building, New 
York City. Next meeting, May 19-22, 1931, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Exhibit by 
Air Brake Appliance Association. 

Arr Brake ApPLIANCE AssociaTion.—Fred W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 So. Michigan 


Blvd., Chicago. Meets with Air Brake 
Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FreigHt TRaFFIc 
Orricers.—J. D. Gowin, 112 W. Adams St., 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION oF GENERAL BAGGAGE 


Acents.—E. L. Duncan, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TTAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York. Annual meet- 
ing, Oct. 7-9, 1930, Haddon-Hall Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RarLRoAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, Room 400, Union 
Station, St. Louis, Mo., Next meeting June 
16-19, eee St. Louis, 7. ae 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDE 
Dininc Cars.—J. H. Hawley (B. R. & P 
Ry.) E. Salamanca, N. Y. Next convention 
December 8-10, 1930, New Orleans, La. 

AMERICAN Etectric Rarttway AssociATION.— 
Guy C. Hecker, 292 Madison Ave., New 
York. Next convention, September 28- 
October 2, 1931. Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN Rartway AssocraTion.—H. J. Forster, 
30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. | 
Division I.—Operating.—J. C. Caviston, 30 

Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Freight Station Section. — R., O. Wells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Railroad, 
Chicago. ‘ : . 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. Cavis- 
ton, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 
St., New York. ’ 

Safety Section—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 
St., New York. ‘ 

Telegraph and Telephone Section—W. A. 
Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New York. Next 
convention, September, 1931, Chicago. 

Division II.—Transportation.—G. W. Covert, 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Division III.—Traffic.—J. Gottschalk, 143 
Liberty St., New York. ’ 
Division IV—Engineering—E. H. Fritch, 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. Next 
meeting, March 10-12, 1931, Palmer House, 
Chicago. Exhibit by National Railway 

Appliances Association. ‘ 

Construction and Maintenace Section.—E. 
H. Fritch. Next meeting, March 10-12, 
1931, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Electrical Section.—E. . Fritch. Next 
meeting, October 29-30, 1930, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. i 

Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 Vesey 
St. New York. 

Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Hawthorne, 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. Next 
meeting, June, 1931. 

Equipment Painting Section—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Division VI.—Purchases and Stores.— W. J. 
Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Division VII.—Freight Claims.—Lewis Pil- 
cher, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Next meeting, May 26-29, 1931, Louisville, 


y. 
Division VIII.—Motor Transport.—George 
M. Campbell, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
. Y. Next meeting, November 18-20, 
1930, Chicago. 
Car Service Division —C. A. Buch, 17th and 
H. Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
American Rarttway Bsipce anp Burtpine Asso- 
craTion.—C. A. Lichty, C. & N. W. Ry., 319 
N. Waller Ave., Chicago. Annual conven- 
tion, October 21-23, 1930. Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky. Exhibit by Bridge and Build- 
ing Supply Men’s Association. 
AMERICAN AILWAY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—A. W. Large, Gen. Agri. Act., C. R. I. & 
P. Ry., Chicago, Ill. Semi-Annual meeting, 
December 4-5, 1930. Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago. Annual meeting, 1931, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

American Rattway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the American 
Railway Association, Division IV.—E. H. 
Fritch, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Next meeting, March 10-12, 1931, Palmer 
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House, Chicago. Exhibit by National Rail- 
way Appliances Association. 

AMERICAN KAILWAY MaGAZINE Epitors Associa- 
TIon.—Miss E. Phillips, N. Y., N. H. & H. 
Magazine, New Haven, Conn. Next meeting, 


June, 1931, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMERICAN Rartway Toot ForeMEN’s Associa- 
Tion.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & P. 





. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 
Exhibit by Supply Association of the Ameri- 
can Railway ‘lool Foremen’s Association.— 
E. E. Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago. : 

AMERICAN SHoRT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 

A Schindler, assistant secretary, Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 
Railroed Division, Paul D. Mallay, Johns- 
Manville Corp., 292 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 

- L. Dawson, 1104 Chandler Building, 
Washington, D. C. Next meeting, January 
27-29, 1931, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ASSOCIATION OF Rartway Ciatm Acents.—H. D. 
Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Annual con- 
vention, June 17-19, 1931, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont. 

ASSOCIATION OF Rattway ELEcTRICAL ENGINEERS. 

. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W., Room 
411, C. & N. W. Station, Chicago. Annual 
convention, October 21-24, 1930, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. Exhibit by Railway Electrical 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway ExeEcuTives.—Stanley 
J. Strong, Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, _ 3 

ASSOCIATION OF RartLway Suppry Men.—J. F. 
Gettrust, Ashton Valve Company, 565 Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago. Meets with Inter- 
national Railway General Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

BorLerMAKERS’ Suppty MeEn’s AssOcIATION.— 
Frank C. Hasse, Oxweld R. R. Service 
Company, 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Meets with Master Boiler Makers’ Associ- 
ation 

BripGE AND BurtpiInc Suppry Men’s Associa- 


TION.—W. le awrence, Johns-Manville 
Corp., 41st St. and Madison Ave., New 
York. Meets with American’ Railway 
Bridge and Building Association. 

CanapIAN Rartway Cius.—C. R. Crook, 208 
Wilson Ave., N. D: G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, 2nd Monday in each 
month, except June, July and August, 


Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT OrFIcers’ Assocration.—A, S., 
Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 South Morgan Street, Chicago. Ex- 
hibit by Supply Men’s Association. 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION oF CHIcaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, Chicago & Alton, 3001 W. 39th 
Place, Chicago. Regular meetings, 2nd 
Monday in month, except June, July and 
August, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. 

Car ForeMEN’s ASSOCIATION oF Los ANGELES.— 
J. W. Krause, Room 299, 610 So. Main St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. Regular meetings, second 
Monday of each month, except July, August 
and September, Room 299, 610 So. Main 
St., Los Angeles. 

Car ForemMen’s Association oF St. Lours, Mo. 
—F. G. Wiegman, 720 N. 23rd St., East 
St. Louis, Ill. Meetings first Tuesday of 
each month, except July and August, Ameri- 
can Hotel Annex, 6th and Market Sts., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

CentraL Rattway Crus or Burrato.—T. J. 
O’Donnell, 1004 Prudential Building, Buffalo, 

Y. Kegular meetings, 2nd Thursday 
each month, except June, July, August, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cinctnnatrt Rartway Cius.—D,. R. Boyd, 453 
E. 6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Meetings 2nd 
Tuesday in February, May, September and 
November. 

CLEVELAND Rattway Crus.—F. L.  Frericks, 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meet- 
ings, first Monday each month, except July, 
Augen, September, Hotel Hollenden, Cleve- 
and, 

INTERNATIONAL RAILrRoAD Master BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssociaTion.—W. J. ayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. Exhibit of 
International Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ 
Supply Men’s Association, 


INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MAsTER BLACKSMITHS’ 
Suppty Men’s Association. — J. H. Jones, 


Crucible Steel Company of America, 650 
Washington Blvd., Chicago. Meets with 
International Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ 
Association, 


INTERNATIONAL Rattway Fvet Assocration.—C. 
Winkless, Room 700 La Salle Street 
Station, Chicago. Next meeting, May 5-8, 
1931, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by 
International Railway Supply Men’s Asso- 
ciation. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway GENERAL FoREMEN’S 
AssociaTION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Suppty Men’s Asso- 
craTion.—L. R. Pyle, Locomotive Firebox 
Co., 310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Meets 
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with International Railway Fuel Association. 

Master Borter Maker’s AssociaTion.—A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 
Exhibit by Boiler Makers’ Supply Men's 
Association. 

Master Car BurLpers’ AND Supervisors’ Asso- 
craTion.—(See Car Department Offficers’ 
Association.) 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND TITILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—James B. Walker, 270 
Madison Ave., New York. Annual Conven- 
tion, November 12-15, 1930, Francis Marion 
Hotel, Charleston, S. C. 

NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RaILRoapD TiE PrRo- 
DUCERS.—Roy. M. Edmonds, 1252 Syndicate 
Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

NaTIonaL Rattway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 

Kelly, 1014 South Michigan Ave., 


Chicago. Exhibit at A. R. E. A. convention. 


- NationaL Sarety Councit.— Steam Railroad 


Section: W. A. Booth, Can. Nat. 
Montreal, Que., Can. 

New EnGianp Rartroap CLtus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Ailantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, 2nd Tuesday in month, excepting 
June, July, August and September, Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New York Rartroap CLus.—D. I. McKay, 26 
Cortlandt St., New York. Regular meetings, 
3rd Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, 29 W. 39th St., New York City. 

Paciric Rattway Cius.—W. S. Wollner, P. O. 
Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regular 
meetings 2nd Thursday in month, alternately 
in San Francisco and Oakland. 

Rattway AccounTING OrFicrrs’ ASSOCIATION.— 
E, Woodson, 1124 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C Annual convention, 
1931, Mexico City, Mex. 

Rattway Business AssociaT1on. — Frank W. 
Noxon, 1112 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Next meeting, November, 19, 
1930, Commodore Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Rartway Cius or PittspurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
1841 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Regu- 
lar meeting, 4th Thursday in each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hote!, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rartway EectricaL Suppty MANuFActurers’ 
ASSOCIATION.—Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago. Meets with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway EourpMent MANUFACTURERS’ Assocta- 
TION.—F. W. Venton, Crane Co., 836 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Meets with Travel- 
ing Engineers’ Association. 

Rartway Fire Protection AssocraTion.—R. R. 
Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio R. R.. Baltimore, 
Md. Next meeting, October 21-23, 1930, 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rartway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, 
Purchases and Store Division and Motor 
Transport Division, American Railway As- 
sociation. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, 30 Church St., 
New York. Meets with Telegraph and 
Telephone Section of A. R. A. Division 1. 

Rattway Treasury Orricers’ ASssocraTION.— 
L. W. Cox, 1217 Commercial Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
CIATION. — T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. 
Road, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Exhibit by Track Supply Association. 

St. Louis Rattway Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal, 
Drawer 24, M. P. O., St. Louis, Mo. 
Regular meetings, 2nd Friday in month, 
except June, July and August. 

Stcnat AppiLiaNce Assocration.—F. W. Ed- 
munds, West Nyack (Rockland Co.), N. Y. 
Meets with A. R. A. Signal Section. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway CrLus.— 
A. T. Miller, P. O. Box 1205, Atlanta, Ga. 
Regular meetings, 3rd Thursday in January, 
March, May, June, September and November, 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta. 

SouTHERN AssocrATION oF Car Service Orrt- 
= G. Parks, A. B. & C. Ry., Atlanta, 

a. 

Suprtry Men’s Assocration.—E. H. Hancock, 
Treasurer, Louisville Varnish Co., Louisville, 
Ky. Meets with A. R. A. Div. V. Equip- 
ment Painting Section. 

Suprty Men’s Assocration.—Bradley S. John- 
son. W. H. Miner, Inc., 667 The Rookery 
Building, Chicago. Meets with Car De 
partment Officers’ Association. 

Track Suppry Assocration.—L. C. Ryan, Ox- 
weld Railroad Service Co., Carbon & Carbide 
Building, Chicago. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AsSOCIATION.—W. O. 
Thompson, 1177 East 98th St., Cleveland, O. 
Exhibit by Railway Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

Western Rattway Crus.—W. J. Dickinson, 343 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago. Regular meet- 


Rys., 


ings 3rd Monday each month, except June, 
July and August. 
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Frederick M. Kreiner, secretary and 
treasurer of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., New York, has been elect- 
ed also a vice-president. 


B. E. Mercer, general superintendent 
of the Union Steel Casting Company, 
subsidiary of the Blaw-Knox Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been elected a vice- 
president of the company. 


W. C. Buchanan, assistant to the 
president of the Keystone Steel & Wire 
Company, Peoria, IIl., has been elected 
vice-president and assistant general man- 
ager. a, 


The Universal Power Shovel Com- 
pany, division of the Unit Corporation 
of America, Milwaukee, Wis., has ap- 
pointed the Tractor & Equipment Com- 
pany, 520 Passaic avenue, Newark, N. 
J., its representative in the eastern ter- 
ritory. 


The Star Headlight & Lantern Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., according to a 
statement of President Albert W. 
Jacobs, has purchased the rights and 
property of the Loco Light Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., and will transfer the 
plant to Rochester, 


The Philadelphia sales office of Cut- 
ler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. is 
now in the new Terminal Commerce 
building, 401 North Broad street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The new quarters also in- 
clude warehouse facilities. F. J. Burd 
is manager of the Philadelphia district. 


The Chicago headquarters of The J. 
G. Brill Company are now located in 
the Harris Trust building. The activi- 
ties of the electric railway and automo- 
tive car divisions of the company for 
the district are now under the direction 
of Walter J. Cummings, who was re: 
cently elected a vice-president. 


Elias Mayer, president of the General 
American Car Company and the General 
American Tank Car Corporation, has 
resigned, effective October 1, in order 
to be relieved of active participation in 
the management of the companies. His 
successor will be elected at a meeting of 
the board of directors in October. 


The Central Valve Manufacturing 
‘Company has closed its sales office in 
the Railway Exchange building, Chi- 
.cago, and is handling all sales from the 
factory offices located at 231 East 
ninety-fifth street, Chicago, under the 
direction of C. §. Pope, vice-president. 
J. E. Brown, who was in charge of sales 
at the Railway Exchange office, has 
been transferred to New York and is 
representing the company in the east- 
-ern territory. The Chicago district sales 
will be handled by C. F. Pigott from 
the factory office. 


Charles R. Jones has been appointed 
assistant northeastern transportation 
‘manager of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, with head- 
«quarters at New York. Mr. Jones en- 
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tered the employ of the Westinghouse 
Company shortly after graduating from 
the University of Pennsylvania. After 
passing through the company’s appren- 





Charles R. Jones 


ticeship course, he was assigned to duties 
in the railway department at East Pitts- 
burgh headquarters, and specialized in 
electric railroad work. Since 1911, he 
has represented the Westinghouse Com- 
pany in the railroad and electric railway 
fields in the New York district. 


L. C. Hensel, formerly manager rail- 
way sales of the Gould Storage Battery 
Company, has been appointed vice- 
president of Utilities Accessories, Inc., 
New York; he will be in charge of sales 
and engineering activities. Utilities Ac- 
cessories, Inc., of which Charles J. Gale 
is president and treasurer, and Lewis 
Karasik, secretary, was formed for the 
purpose of selling railroad and public 
utility supplies and accessories, but now 
is concentrating on the promotion and 
sale of Rust-oy, a special rust preventa- 
tive developed by E. M. Williams, 
chemist and metallurgist. John W. 
O’Connor and Frank J. Houghtalin 
have been appointed special representa- 
tives in the eastern district. L. C. Hensel 


x * 
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was born on December 12, 1878, at Port 
Jervis, N. Y., and was educated at Haw- 
ley, Pa. and Wyoming Seminary, King- 
ston, Pa. After serving as a construc- 
tion electrician with the Lackawanna 
Steel Company, Buffalo, N, Y., during 
1901 and 1902, he began his first rail- 


-way work in July, 1903, with the St. 


Louis-San Francisco as an _ electrical 
foreman. Five years later he was pro- 
moted to electrical engineer remaining 
in that position until 1917 when he left 
to go as plant superintendent to the 
Gould Storage Battery Company. In 
May, 1918, he returned to the service of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco as electri- 
cal engineer where he remained until 
May, 1924, when he resigned to become 
chief electrician of the Chicago & Alton, 
at Bloomington, Ill. A year later he 
left the Alton to serve as sales repre- 
sentative for the Edison Storage Battery 





L. C. Hensel 


Company. Early in 1927 Mr. Hensel 
was appointed sales engineer for the 
Gould Car Lighting Corporation and in 
January, 1928, was appointed manager 
of railway sales of the Gould Storage 
Battery Company. 


The High-pressure, Three-cylinder Compound 4-6-0 Express Locomotive 
Recently Put in Service by the London, Midland & Scottish 











Equipment and 
Supplies 











Locomotives 


Tue Marine CENTRAL is inquiring for 
two to four eight-wheel switching loco- 
motives. 


Tue Battrmore & Onto contemplates 
the purchase of 25 locomotives of the 
2-10-2 type and 25 locomotives of the 
4-8-2 type. 


Freight Cars 


THe MAINE CENTRAL is inquiring for 
five gondola cars of 70 tons’ capacity. 


Swirt & CoMPANY are inquiring for 
about 200 steel underframes for refriger- 
ator cars. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Erie .is inquiring for a 25-ton 
gasoline or Diesel motor-driven locomo- 
tive crane. 


Iron and Steel 


THe CHESAPEAKE & Onto is inquiring 
for 5,300 kegs of track bolts, 2,500 kegs 
of spikes and 13,000 tons of tie plates. 


Tue Pere MARQUETTE is inquiring for 
3,600 tons of rails for use in Canada, in 
addition to the 10,000 tons for domestic 
use reported in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 27. 


Signaling 


Tue NorrotkK & WEsTERN has ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Company 
material for an electro-pneumatic inter- 
locking at Portsmouth, Ohio; 35 levers. 
Position-light signals will be used. 


Tue Great WESTERN OF ENGLAND has 
ordered from the General Railway Signal 
Company, Ltd., of London, 380 color- 
light signals, of which 335 will be type 
SA, single lens. The order includes also 
400 type L vane relays. This material 
will be made in the Trafford Park Works 
of the General Railway Signal Company, 
Limited, at Manchester, England. 


THe Erm has contracted with the 
Union Switch & Signal Company to fur- 
nish and install an electro-mechanical in- 
terlocking at Hornell, N. Y., Tower ZY; 
10 working mechanical levers and eight 
electric. The order includes 10 high 
color-light signals and six position-light 
dwarf signals; also a spot-light track 
model. Track inductors will be installed 


to’ permit the extension through this ter- 
ritory of the intermittent inductive train 
stop system. 
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LoweLL, & SouTHERN.—Stock.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to issue $124,500 of 
stock to be delivered at par in payment of 
advances made for capital purposes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Abandonment. — The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon the 
operation of, and the Grand Rapids & 
Indiana, its subsidiary, to abandon that 
part of the latter’s Missaukee branch 
from Merritt, Mich., to Michelson, 6 miles. 


WaADLEY SOUTHERN.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon the 
parts of its railroad extending from Creek 
Junction, Ga., to Kite, 14 miles, and from 
Swainsboro to Collins, 31.3 miles. 


WASHINGTON Run.—Abandonment.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to abandon its line from Star Junction 
to Layton, Pa., 4.1 miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and ° 
of Bonds 


Sept. 30 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 104.41 111.72 149.91 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


Dividends Declared 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Common, 1% per cent; 
Preferred, 1 per cent, both payable December 
1 to holders of record October 11. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—$1.50, 
quarterly, payable October 24 to holders of 
record October 4. 


International Railways of Central America.— 
Preferred, 1% per cent, payable November 15 
to holders of record October 31. 

Southern.—Common, 2 per cent, payable Nov- 
ember 1 to holders of record October 1; Pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent, payable October 15 to 
holders of record September 22. 


Last 
year 


Last 
week 


96.18 95.78 89.15 





THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
has suspended from October 1 until May 
1, 1931, the operation of schedules pub- 
lished in numerous tariffs filed by agents 
and individual lines which propose can- 
cellations and changes in connection with 
the so-called “two-for-one” rule with re- 
spect to furnishing two cars of smaller 
dimensions or capacity when car of 
larger dimension or capacity is ordered, 
furnishing cars of larger dimensions 
when smaller cars are ordered, furnishing 
cars of smaller dimensions when larger 
cars are ordered, furnishing cars at vari- 
ance with shippers’ orders, minimum 
weights based on capacity of car ordered, 
minimum weights based on length or di- 
mension of car ordered, minimum weights 
of cars in excess of 36 feet and 6 inches, 
furnishing cars for light and bulky arti- 
cles, minimum weights on light and bulky 
freight, and other rules or regulations 
relating to furnishing cars, and mirlimum 
weights in connection therewith, from, to, 
and/or between points in southwestern 
territory. 








ATCHISON, TorpEKA & Santa Fe—A 
contract has been let to the Roberts & 
Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the con- 
struction of an electric engine coaler with 
a 70-ton track hopper at the Eighteenth 
Street yard, Chicago. This plant will 
have coal storage beneath the rails. 


Boston & Maine-DeLAware & Hupson. 
—The Public Service Commission of 
New York has ordered the elimination of 
the Hubbs and Dyers grade crossings, 
located on either side of Elnora station, 
Clifton Park, N. Y. Elimination will 
be accomplished by relocating the high- 
way to cross the railroads on a 273-ft. 


overhead bridge, between the present 
crossings. The estimated cost of the 
project is $122,000, and the portion 


chargeable to the roads will be divided 
equally between the B. & M. and the 
D. & H. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHI0.—Bids have been 
received by the Chesapeake & Ohio for 
locomotive shop improvements at Clifton 
Forge, Va., to cost about $153,460 and bids 
will be received on October 7 for enlarg- 
ing the White Sulphur tunnel, White Sul- 
phur, W. Va., at a cost of about $118,500. 


Cuicaco, Burtinctron & Quincy.—A 
contract for the construction of a multiple 
track cinder plant at St. Joseph, Mo., has 
been awarded to the Roberts and Schaefer 
Company, Chicago. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—The Public Service Commission of New 
York has amended its order for the 
elimination of the Bridge street crossing 
of this company’s tracks in Vestal, N. Y., 
to provide for an overhead highway 
bridge about 475 ft. east of the present 
crossing and for a pedestrian subway 
824 fit. long by 7 ft. 6 in. wide at the 
present crossing. 


Erre—The Oquaga crossing of this 
company’s tracks, located on the McClure- 
Oquaga Lake road about three miles west 
of Deposit station, Sanford, N. Y., is to 
be eliminated by the construction of an 
underpass about 70 ft. east of the present 
crossing, according to a recent order of 
the New York Public Service Commis- 
sion. The railroad is to be carried across 
the highway on a plate girder bridge sup- 
porting three tracks and costing about 
$119,000. 


.LeHiGgH VALLEY.—The New York 
Public Service Commission has designated 
for elimination the crossing of this 
company’s tracks on the Alden-Critten- 
den county highway two miles east of 


Mill Grove station, N. Y., by carrying 
the highway over the grade of the 
railroad. 

LEHIGH VaALLEY.—The Public Service 


Commission of New York has designated 
for elimination the Cedar Swamp road 
crossing of this company’s tracks on the 
Rush-Henrietta county highway about 2% 
miles south ot the Henrietta, N. Y., sta- 
tion. The elimination is to be carried out 
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by the construction of an overhead high- 
way bridge at a cost of about $124,000. 


NATIONAL OF MeExico.—In connection 
with the reorganization program these 
railways have decided to act upon the 
suggestion for the construction of a new 
union station at Mexico, D. F., at a cost 
of about $5,000,000. Operation of the 
present stations, the Colonia, the Buena- 
vista, the San Lazaro and the Peralvillo, 
which are to be abolished, is expensive 
and it is expected that the cost of con- 
struction of the new station will be saved 
within a few years of operation. No 
location has yet been selected for the 
new passenger station. 


PittssurcH & West Vircinr1a.—Con- 
tracts have been awarded to the Vang 
Construction Company, Cumberland, Md., 
and to the American Bridge Company 
respectively for the sub-structure and 
super-structure of a bridge over the 


Youghiogheny river on this _ road’s 
Connellsville extension at Connellsville, 
Pa. 


RutL_anp.—The Bell crossing of the 
Rutland in Brushton, N. Y., has been 
designated for elimination by the Public 
Service Commission of New York. The 
highway is to be carried under the grade 
of the railroad at the present location of 
the crossing at a cost of about $134,000. 


SaBINE Basin.—Examiner O. D. Weed 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has recommended in a proposed report 
that the commission disapprove the 
application of this company for authority 
to construct a 22-mile line in Jefferson 
county, Tex., and to acquire the 13-mile 
electric line of the Eastern Texas 
Electric Company between Beaumont and 
Port Arthur, Tex. The plan also con- 
templated the acquisition of control of 
the Sabine Basin by the Beaumont, 
Sour Lake & Western and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—This company, in 
connection with a number of govern- 
mental agencies, plans the construction of 
a grade separation structure under its 
tracks at Victory boulevard, ‘Burbank, 
Cal., at a cost of about $65,000. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—The plans of this 
company for the construction of second 
main track in the vicinity of San Jose, 
Cal., provide for the relocation of the 
present main line from Lick to a point 
west of San Jose where an entry will be 
made into that city. Second track will 
be provided for the entire distance be- 
tween Lick and College Park. This 
project also includes the construction of 
a new passenger station at San Jose and 
nine grade separation structures in the 


city, involving a total expenditure of 
about $4,000,000. Prosecution of this 
work has been temporarily delayed 


through litigation with the cities of San 
Jose and Willow Glen. In connection 
with the program for second main track 
between Watsonville Junction, Cal., and 
San Jose, about 50 miles, of which about 
70 per cent has been completed and placed 
in operation, a passing siding with a 
capacity of 100 cars will be constructed 
at Chittenden, Cal. 


‘been 
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Railway Officers 








Executive 


In order to give increased recognition 
to matters of an executive nature aris- 
ing in Minneapolis, Minn., the Great 
Northern opened executive offices there 
on October 1, transferring George R. 
Martin, vice-president in the executive 
department, from the general offices in 
St. Paul to Minneapolis. Mr. Martin, 
who has been a vice-president, execu- 
tive department, of the Great Northern 
since 1920, is already a resident of 
Minneapolis. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


Charles F. Groves, secretary of the 
Central of Georgia, with headquarters 
at Savannah, Ga., has also been elected 
treasurer to succeed Walter C. Askew, 
who will retire from active service on 
November 1. 


Noah Garner, assistant auditor of 
freight accounts for the Southern at At- 
lanta, Ga., has been promoted to auditor 
of overcharge claims, with headquarters 
at the same point. B. R. Humrickhouse, 
chief clerk to the auditor of freight ac- 
counts at Atlanta, has been promoted 
to assistant auditor of freight accounts, 
succeeding Mr. Garner. 


C. E. Hustis, comptroller of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, re- 
tired effective October 1, after having 
completed 54 years of railway service, 
the last 25 years with the Lackawanna. 
Mr. Hustis will be succeeded by R. B. 
Ferguson, general auditor. R. C. Col- 
lins, auditor of disbursements, and P. D. 
Jonas, statistician, have been appointed 
assistant comptrollers and Frank Wildey, 
assistant auditor of disbursements, has 
appointed auditor of disburse- 
ments. All of these officers will have 
their headquarters in New York. The 
positions of general auditor, statistician 
and assistant auditor of disbursements 
have been abolished. 


Operating 


J. Clark, assistant superintendent on 
the Calgary division of the Canadian Na- 
tional with headquarters at Hanna, Alta., 
has been transferred to the Edson divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Edson, Alta, 
succeeding Wallace Smith, who has 
been transferred to the Calgary division 
to replace Mr. Clark. 


A. W. Perkins, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Fitchburg and Southern di- 
visions of ihe Boston & Maine, has been 
appointed superintendent of the South- 
ern division with headquarters at Con- 
cord, N. H., succeeding F. H. Flynn, 
who has assumed other duties. G. W. 


Se al 
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Blake, senior trainmaster at Greenfield, 
Mass., has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent of the Fitchburg divi- 
sion. 


The jurisdiction of D. §. Alonso, su- 
perintendent of the Mexico City termin- 
als of the National of Mexico, has been 
extended to include the Hidalgo di- 
vision, with headquarters as before at 
Mexico, D. F. The jurisdiction of J. I. 
Garcia, superintendent of the Veracruz 
al Istmo division, with headquarters at 
Tierra Blanca, Ver. C., has been extend- 
ed to include the Tehauntepec and Pan- 
American divisions and his headquarters 
moved to Matias Romero, Oax. 


In a general re-organization of di- 
visions on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, C. A. Mitchell, superintend- 
ent of the Hartford division, has been 
assigned to the Boston division, J. J. 
Snavely, superintendent of the Midland 
division, has been transferred to the 
Hartford division, R. O’Hanley, superin- 
tendent of the Waterbury division, has 
been assigned to the Midland division 
and S. F.. Mackay, superintendent of the 
Old Colony division, has been transfer- 
red to the Providence division. The 
Waterbury and Old Colony divisions will 
be discontinued with the territory of the 
former allocated to the Hartford division 
and that of the latter divided between 
the Midland and Boston divisions. 


J. E. Schwender, who has been pro- 
moted ‘to superintendent of the Canada 
division of the Michigan Central at St. 
Thomas, Ont., has been connected with 
that road for more than 24 years. He 
was born’ at Port Huron, Mich., on 
March 7, 1885, and entered the service of 
the Michigan Central on July 5, 1906. 





J. E. Schwender 


Since that time he has been engaged in 
various capacities in the Detroit (Mich.) 
territory and in the general offices at 
Detroit. Immediately previous to his 
promotion to superintendent of the Can- 
ada division, Mr. Schwender was chief 
clerk to the assistant vice-president and 
general manager. 


Jesse L. McKee, who has been pro- 
moted to assistant general manager of 
the Michigan Central, with headquarters 
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at Detroit, Mich., has been in the service 
of that railroad for more than 22 years. 
He was born at Constantine, Mich., on 
June 8, 1881, and obtained his first rail- 
way experience as a switchman and 
yardmaster on the New York Central at 
Elkhart, Ind. On October 25, 1907, he 
became assistant yardmaster on the 
Michigan Central at Windsor, Ont., be- 
ing promoted to yardmaster at the same 
point in the following year and to gen- 
eral yardmaster at St. Thomas, Ont., in 
1910. Mr. McKee was transferred to 
Victoria, Ont., in 1911 and to Detroit in 





Jesse L. McKee 


1912, and in January, 1913, he was ad- 
vanced to trainmaster at St. Thomas. A 
year later he was promoted to superin- 
tendent at St. Thomas, where he re- 
mained until 1916 when he was trans- 
ferred to the terminal superintendency 
at West Detroit, Mich. In September, 
1917, he was appointed superintendent 
on the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern at Buffalo, N. Y., then returning to 
the Michigan Central as assistant gen- 
eral superintendent, with headquarters at 
Detroit, in May, 1918. Mr. McKee was 
promoted to general superintendent, with 
headquarters at Detroit, on March 1, 
1920, his further promotion to assistant 
general manager becoming effective on 
September 10. 


Traffic 


A. Van Horn, auditor of the Wash- 
ington Run, with headquarters at Daw- 
son, Pa., has also been appointed gen-- 
eral freight and passenger agent, suc- 
ceeding T. M. Hyndman, who has re- 
signed: 


Roland R. Feickert has been appoint- 
ed general agent of the Louisiana & 
Arkansas and the Louisiana, Arkansas & 
Texas at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding R. 
L. McKee, w'> has been appointed act- 
ing general freight agent of the Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas & Texas at Greenville, 
Texas. 


Brooks G. Brown has been appointed 
to the newly-created position of general 
freight traffic manager of the Southern, 
with headquarters at Washington, D. 
C., and George H. Wilcox, assistant 
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freight traffic manager, will succeed Mr. 
Brown as freight traffic manager with 
headquarters at Atlanta, Ga.,-as before. 


W. G. Crush, passenger traffic mana- 
ger of tthe Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Lines, ,has been appointed assistant to 
the vice-president in charge of traffic, 
with headquarters as before at St. Louis, 
Mo., and Dallas, Tex. J. W. White, 
general freight and passenger agent in 
charge of solicitation on the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, of Texas, with headquar- 
ters at Dallas, has been promoted to pas- 
senger traffic manager of the Katy Lines, 
with headquarters also at St. Louis, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Crush. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


The jurisdiction of D. E. Helvern, di- 
vision engineer of the Colorado division 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
with headquarters at Pueblo, Colo., has 
been extended to include the Arkansas 
River division, which has been consoli- 
dated with the former division. The 
jurisdiction of A. B. Truman, division 
engineer of the New Mexico division, 
with headquarters at Las Vegas, N. M., 
has been extended to include the Rio 
Grande division, which has been con- 
solidated with the former division. 


James S. Thorp, electric traction en- 
gineer of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, whose appointment as elec- 
trical engineer was announced in Railway 
Age of September 27, page 644, was born 
at Gainesville, Va., on February 1, 1885, 
and entered railway service at the age of 
17 years as a machinist’s apprentice on 
the Southern at Spencer, N. C. Four 
years later he entered Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, graduating from courses 





James S. Thorp 


in mechanical and electrical engineering 
in 1910. Mr. Thorp also served as a 
machinist with the Central of Georgia, 
the Norfolk & Western, the Atlantic 
Coast Line and the Carolina, Clinchfield 
& Ohio (now the Clinchfield). In 1912 
he became a draftsman on the electrifica- 
tion of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford between Stamford, Conn., and 
New Haven, where he was appointed 
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assistant engineer for Gibbs & Hill on 
the Norfolk & Western electrification. 
For a period prior to 1917, when he was 
employed in the engineering department 
of the Air Nitrates Corporation at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., Mr. Thorp served 
as senior assistant engineer for the 
British Insulated & Helsby Cables Com- 
pany on the Victorian Railways electrifi- 
cation at Melbourne, Australia. From 
1919 to 1923 he was plant manager for 
an electrical porcelain manufacturer, 
then becoming distribution engineer of 
the Illinois Central Terminal Improve- 
ments at Chicago. He was promoted to 
assistant electrical engineer on Septem- 
ber 1, 1927, and in September, 1928, he 
entered the service of the D.L. & W. as 
electric traction engineer at Hoboken, 
N. J., a newly created position. 


Mechanical 


William N. Nelson, mechanical engi- 
neer of the Kansas City Southern, has 
been promoted to superintendent of 
machinery, with headquarters as before 
at Pittsburg, Kan., succeeding M. A. 
Hall, deceased. 


Obituary 


Stephen J. Boyle, trainmaster on the 
Pere Marquette at Detroit, Mich., died 
in that city on September 24. 





A. G. Peck, general agent of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas at Kansas City, 
Mo., has been appointed acting secretary 
of the American Association of Railroad 
Superintendents, with headquarters at 811 
West 35th street, Kansas City, to take 
over the duties of J. Rothschild who has 
been seriously ill for some time. 


THE FIVE-YEAR RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION 
program which was launched two years 
ago in Russia has advanced so successful- 
ly that the work is expected to be con- 
cluded in four years, A. P. Tieten, a mem- 
ber of the Russian Engineering Corps, 
said in St. Paul Minn., late last week. Mr. 
Tieten was with a party of seven mem- 
bers of a Russian railway commission 
of engineers who made an inspection tour 
over the Northern Pacific. He said he 
was impressed by the methods, efficiency 
and great skill displayed by American in- 
dustry in general and particularly its rail- 
roads. The five-year Russian plan began 
two years ago when Russia had 70,000 
miles of railroad. The project was to 
increase the mileage by 33,000 miles ot 
new lines. Since the project was started 
freight traffic has increased 50 per cent, 
Mr. Tieten said, as the rails extend into 
new territory. The five-year Russian plan 
was begun in September, 1928, and Mr. 
Tieten said it calls for an economic and 
cultural program involving $40,000,000 in 
capital to be expended within the five 
years. To be successful the program 
would have to increase agricultural pro- 
duction by 55 per cent and increase rail- 
road activities by 86 per cent. Electric 
power would at the same time be in- 
creased 400 per cent. 





